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30 Years of getting there first 


► The Curtiss-Wright XP-87 — first four-engine 
jet propelled fighter of the U. S. Air Force — 
now joins the Curtiss S-3 — first fighter plane 
of American military aviation — 

in the album of famous Curtiss "firsts.” 

► The XP-87 reflects the engineering pioneering and 
research behind the foremost leadership in the aviation, 
industry — just as the S-3 did thirty years ago. 

► The contrast in size, speed and range between 
the S-3 of 1917 and the XP-87 of today shows 
what Curtiss-Wright research and engineering 
mean to modern airplane development. 



Curtiss ^Wright 






3000 PSI 


BENDIX PACIFIC solenoid 

OPERATED HYDRAULIC 4-WAY VALVE 


Here is the latest, fastest acting Bendix-Paeific remotely operated Selector Valve . . . 
currently being supplied for one of the newest Air Force pursuit airplanes. It is a 
slide-type 4-way valve available for both 1500 and 3000 PSI systems for either A 
or H" tube sizes. It is pilot actuated, solenoid operated with direct manual override. 

Any number of the valves can be stacked for multiple operation, all of them 
using a common pressure and return line. The valves also can be supplied with 
cylinder ports open or closed to return when valve is in neutral. 

The valve operates on 18 to 28 volts direct current and the coil is energized only 
during the actual operating cycle. Weight of the entire valve is 4 pounds 1 1 ounces. 
Detailed specifications on the new valve are available on request. 


CYUKOCV KB! 




Here's a Kiddc-dcsigned airplane-cabin extinguisher 
that weighs less than 7 pounds . . . holds more than a quart 
of anti-freeze water solution. Needs no laborious pump- 
ing. Light -enough for a stewardess to use easily with 
one hand. Good for operation down to — 40°F! 

A twist of the handle ‘punctures a sealed cartridge of 
carbon dioxide (COi) . . . readies this powerful, non-toxic 
propellant to drive the water stream. Then press the 
release with the thumb . . . and a penetrating stream 
quickly kills fires in seat cushions, blankets, paper, other 
carbonaceous materials. 

Extinguisher is easily recharged with plain water during 
flight. No special tools or other equipment needed . . . 
just carry a couple of small spare cartridges of COj. 
Light, compact, sure in action, here’s the ideal extin- 
guisher for airplane cabins. Lightweight brackets are 
available. Get the full facts today! 


Kidde 


BASES-UNDER-PRESSURE 


This use of COj as the propellant for a w 
is but one of the many ways in which Kidde has 
harnessed the energy of gases-under-pressure to 
make flying safer. Kidde engineers are ar 
to work with government agencies, air< 
facturers and transport companies in developing 
new applications of gases-under-pressure— or new 
equipment to utilize the gases more effectively. 
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LOCK-CLAD 



almost no stretch in Roebling 
Lock-Clad Aircord ... the swaged 
duralumin tubing compresses the 
steel cord and boosts its AH value. 
More than that, this combination 
of metals virtually synchronizes 
the thermal expansion and con- 
traction of control cords to the 
dural airframe. Lock-Clad Aircord 
thus gives more uniform control, 
fewer take-up adjustments. 

Roebling Lock-Clad Aircord is 
also ideal on pressurized-cabin 
planes where control sections 
pass through pressure seals. The 
cable's rouad, smooth surface 
means a snug, secure fit at all 
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Write for your copy of Catalog 
A-902 describing the full line of 
Roebling aircraft products. 
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Many new problems concerning airplane glass and 
glazing are being solved by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 

At jet-propelled speeds, windshields are subject 
to greatly increased pressure, and air friction causes 
exceptionally high temperatures. Proof that “Pitts- 
burgh" is meeting the new requirements lies in the fact that most military and 
large commercial planes now being produced have Safety Plate Glass windshields 
produced by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

“Pittsburgh” is continuing an aggressive policy of product development, apply- 
ing proved engineering principles to the solution of new problems as they arise. 
We are now supplying the aviation industry with laminated transparent plastics, 
photographic glasses for aerial use and precision ground bullet resistant glass for 
gunsight purposes. 

When you need Safety Glass for airplanes, bring your problems to “Pittsburgh.” 
Our unceasing research, unexcelled equipment and years of experience in making 
quality glass are your assurance of satisfaction. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2091-8 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


toughest glazing problems ever 
was the windshield of the Shooting 
solved by "Pittsburgh" specialists, 
it center panel of bird resisting, 
ing Pittsburgh Safety Plate Glass. 
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Take advantage of Texaco’s many practical 
suggestions to make your airport successful 


T wo things will bring fliers to your airport . . . 

the reliability of your service, the quality of 
your products. Talk to a Texaco Aviation Represen- 
tative. He'll gladly give you pointers on airport 
practice . . . and show you how Texaco Aviation 
Products can build business for you. 

Texaco has aviation s most complete line of air- 
frame and engine lubricants and fuels . . . more that 
meet A-N specifications than any other brand. Suc- 
cessful airports rely on the dependable, always uni- 
form quality of Texaco products ... as do leading 


engine and aircraft manufacturers and major air- 
lines . . . coast to coast. In fact - 

More revenue airline miles in the 
U.S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

Put this nation-wide preference for Texaco to work 
for you. Call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bad News for Non-Scheds 

CAB Safety Bureau is working behind 
locked doors on an extensive revision 
of air carrier safety regulations with 
major emphasis on bringing non-sched- 
ulcd carriers up to scheduled airline re- 
quirements. 

Newest CAA Names 

Latest candidates for CAA adminis- 
trator post soon to be vacated by T. P. 
Wright are Del Rentzel, president of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and Stanley 
W. Bobskill, counsel for CAA’s first 
region in New York. 

Rentzel has strong airline backing and 
is an outstanding technical man, par- 
ticularly in field of navigational aids. 
Bobskifl is a Harvard law school grad- 
uate, a private pilot, with six years’ serv- 
ice in CAA. His support comes from 
some Capitol Hill legislators interested 
in aviation. Meanwhile Deputy CAA 
Administrator Fred Lee is still strongly 
in the running. 

Congress More Tolerant 

Vacancy situation on CAB is having 
a wholesome effect on Congress' atti- 
tude toward the Board. Congressmen 
who last year heaped unreasonable 
criticism on the Board are now think- 
ing and talking along corrective lines. 
Several floor speeches have been made 
calling for a boost in CAB salaries from 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year to stimulate 
morale and attract high-caliber person- 
nel. 

Rep. Karl Steffan (R., Neb.), chair- 
man of the Commerce Department Ap- 
propriations subcommittee now holding 
closed sessions on the coming-year CAB 
budget, indicates that his group will at 
least “consider” the salary boost. Also 
indicative of Congressional apprehen- 
sion over CAB deterioration was legisla- 
tion introduced by Rep. Mendel Rivers 
(D., S. C.) barring the Board from ren- 
dering decisions until vacancies have 
been filled. 

Report Stirs Committee 

Heated wrangling is under way be- 
tween Republican and Democratic 
members of the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee over recommendations 
to be made in the group's final report. 

Biggest controversy concerns han- 
dling of the investigation into Howard 
Hughes' $40 million wartime aircraft 
contracts, raising the hot political issues 


of (1) whether Elliott Roosevelt’s pres- 
sure was largely responsible for the 
awards and (2) whether the investiga- 
tion was retribution by Maine’s GOP 
Sen. Brewster, chairman of the com- 
mittee, for Hughes’ alleged refusal to 
merge TWA with PAA and support the 
Senator's chosen instrument bill. 

Republican committeemen are anx- 
ious to submit a report acceptable to 
Democratic members to forestall a 
minority report giving new publicity to 
Hughes' case against Brewster. Senate 
has extended time for the committee 
to file the report, due Jan. 31. It will 
contain sections dealing with the in- 
vestigation of Maj. Gen. Bennett 
Meyers and failures in war mobilization. 

Brewster vs. Hughes 

Owen Brewster has put Howard 
Hughes on the spot. 

The GOP Senator has formally noti- 
fied Justice Dept, he wants a thorough 
investigation made of Hughes’ "black- 
mail" charge against him— if Hughes re- 
quests it by filing a complaint making 
the charge. 

In his published articles last summer 
alleging that Brewster attempted to use 
his political position to club him into 
a merger of TWA with Pan Am, 
Hughes stated he would file such a com- 

In a transcontinental telephone con- 
versation, Irving Kaufman, assistant to 
the Attorney General, invited the plane- 
maker to move ahead with the com- 
plaint, but Hughes has not budged on 
the matter. 

Phelps to NAA Post? 

Bob Phelps may succeed Lowell 
Swenson as executive vice president of 
the National Aeronautic Association. 
Bob has managed so many NAA special 
conferences, meetings and events he 
has come to personify NAA in the 
minds of thousands of its members. 
“Call in Bob Phelps” has become a by- 
word in the aviation fraternity when the 
question of a ticket, a hotel reservation 
or an important upcoming date arises. 
From his long background of vital “be- 
hind the scenes" organization and man- 
agement, Phelps is expected to emerge 
into the limelight of the director’s job. 

Landis— ALPA 

If National Airlines goes through 
with its $5,000,000 libel and slander 
suit against the Air Line Pilots Associa- 


tion, former CAB Chairman James H. 
Landis may be found waging the union’s 
legal battle. 

Did Smilin' Jack Do It? 

Wright Field and high military of- 
ficers in Washington, after years of de- 
lay, are attempting to hang a security 
iron curtain around the nation’s No. 

1 experimental flight center on the 
Mojave desert, Muroc Air Base. No 
one, not even military officers, now can 
gain admission to Muroc without spe- 
cific permission from Wright Field. Un- 
til recently both military personnel, at 
commissioned officer levels, and vendor 
representatives involved in servicing 
equipment aboard new super-hush air- 
craft, had little difficulty in coming and 
going from the air base. 

The move is admirable in a national 
effort to stop military information leaks 
at a kev source. Intelligence officers 
now are* investigating closely, at leak 
points, desert resort spots that provide 
relaxation to Muroc personnel on week- 
ends. Military personnel at Muroc are 
believed to have received stern warning 
against discussing flight projects while 
off the base, particularly in groups 
visiting recreation centers and their bars. 
This action came about one month 
after cartoonist Zack Moseley depicted 
in his comic strip, "Smilin’ Jack,” how 
supersonic secrets were obtained by spy 
ring through pilots' loose talk during 
relaxing week-ends. 

Bargain Hunters Lose Interest 

Even cut-rate passenger lines feel the 
effects of a crash. U. S.-Puerto Rico 
passenger traffic via uncertificated car- 
riers slumped sharply following the re- 
cent Coastal Air Lines accident at 
Savannah, Ga. 

'You Can't Fire Us' 

Several of the 39 uncertificated car- 
riers warned this month to file proper 
reports with CAB or face suspension 
have been out of business for some time. 

More Non-Sched Penalties 

Now in the mill is the first case in 
which criminal penalties (in the form 
of fines) are sought against an uncertifi- 
cated airline for international operations 
conducted in alleged violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Penalties range up to $500 for first 
offense and not more than $2,000 for 
each subsequent offense. 
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Sign up with Stinson now! 

Cash in on 22 years 

of public acceptance! 


It’s no wonder airplane buyers know Stinson as 
America’s most useful, most desirable personal plane . . . 

They’ve been hearing and reading about Stinson 
superiority for 22 years! 

The story has been told, year after year, by thousands 
of enthusiastic Stinson owners . . . and by a continuous 
advertising and promotional program. 

So when an airplane dealer hangs up the Stinson sales 
and service sign, he usually finds he's sitting right in the 
middle of a pre-cultivated market. 

He can skip a big part of the “reputation-building” 
job and start concentrating on today’s sales and profits! 

This is just one of the reasons why the best dealers 
in the business are signing with Stinson! 


Stinson leadership started in 1925, when 
this original Stinson became the first plane to 
combine a closed cabin, brakes on wheels, 
electric starter, and inherent stability. Stinson 
planes soon were famous the world over. 




Today’s best-selling 4-place plane is the new Stinson 
Flying Station Wagon. Here’s generous room for four people 
and 100 lbs. of baggage, or two people and 440 cargo-lbs., or 
pilot and 040 cargo-lbs. It carries the highest useful load of 
any i-place plane built today! 


Tested merchandising methods are speed- 
ing the sale of America’s most useful personal 
planes. Stinson pioneered, in the personal 
aviation industry, in applying the same 
merchandising methods that build a solid 
foundation — and lasting profits — in every 
modern business. 


Stinson 


Wire now for the Stinson opportunity story! 

Stinson has organized aviation's finest dealer team 
. . . and the organization is growing. 

New opportunities are being created — for quali- 
fied operators who act now! 

For complete information, wire, write or tele- 
phone — direct to Win. H. Klenke, Jr., General 
Sales Manager, Dept. G, Stinson Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. All inquiries will be kept confidential. 
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Aircraft Procurement Cut for Fiscal 1 948 


Requested by War and Navy Departments 

Army ! ,8-14 planes 17,270,0001b. $611,496,000 

Navy 1,296 8,963,000 480,771,00.0 


Totals 3,140 26,233,000 $1,092,267,000 

Requested by the President's Budget 

Army 932 12,647,000 $400,040,000 

Navy 579 3,861,000 243,900,000 


Totals 1,511 16,508,000 $643,940,000 

Reductions by President in Original Requests 
Totals 1,629 planes 9,925,0001b. $448,327,000 


Trebling Military Plane Production 
Urged in ACC Report to Truman 

5789 aircraft per year urged as minimum national secur- 
ity requirement; reveals Truman 50 percent slash in 
plane procurement funds for fiscal 1948. 

By ROBERT HOTZ 


Trebling current military plane pro- 
duction to build 5789 planes a year 
with an airframe weight of 60,000,000 
lb. was recommended last week by the 
Air Coordinating Committee in its an- 
nual report to the President. 

This boost in ACC’s estimate of the 
minimum airpower requirement for 
national security from the 3000 plane 
annual production rate it urged in 
1945 was based on the deterioration of 
the international situation during the 
past two years. Aircraft industry built 
1800 military' planes in 1947. ACC 
recommendations follow closely the re- 
cent report of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission on both the international 
situation and the airpower required to 
meet it. 

► Tmman Slash— ACC based its new 
production rate on twin assumptions of 
at least a year’s warning of the onset 
of a national emergency and a high de- 
gree of industrial mobilization plan- 
ning. Both of these assumptions may 
now be invalid, the report warned. 

A hitherto heavily censored Presi- 
dential slash of better than 50 percent 
in Air Force and Navy aircraft procure- 
ment funds for fiscal 1948 was revealed 
in the ACC report (see accompanying 


tabic). These cuts were made by the 
Budget Bureau and backed by Presi- 
dential approval. The Budget Bureau 
also slashed War Department and Navy 
requests for industrial mobilization 
planning funds from $27,180,000 to 
$12,080,000. 

► Requests Still Valid— Original fiscal 
194S procurement requests by the Air 
Force and Navy still represent minimum 
security requirements for strategic plan- 
ning in relation to present world con- 
ditions, ACC believes. Aircraft procure- 
ment funds for fiscal 1946 and 1947 
were sufficient to maintain the industry 
at 60 percent of its minimum security 
requirements with fiscal 1948 funds 
adequate to meet only 50 percent of 
these minimum needs. 

Unless immediate action is taken to 
reverse the current trend of military air- 
craft production the airframe and en- 
gine industry will face a serious crisis in 
the last quarter of 1948 which will con- 
tinue on through the first half of 1949, 
ACC predicted. Full and cumulative 
effect of below-minimum procurement 
will be felt during that period. Because 
of production lead time, ACC points 
out, this situation cannot be remedied 
by reliance on an increase in 1949 fiscal 


funds. Necessity for immediate in- 
crease in supplemental 1948 funds is 
implied. 

► Industry Review-Reviewing current 
state of the industry ACC emphasizes 
that commercial plane production will 
not provide an adequate base for expan- 
sion of military production in an emer- 
gency. Commercial transport produc- 
tion, including exports, totaled 487 
planes in 1946 and was expected to 
maintain that level through 1947 and 
early 1948, with market saturation at- 
tained before the end of 1948. Listing 
current transport orders at 868 planes 
the report points out that if all trans- 
ports on order for domestic use are de- 
livered the airlines will have seating ca- 
pacity 450 percent greater than the 1949 
requirements forecast by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, admittedly a 

esearch and development contracts 
and industrial mobilization studies are 
not adequate to maintain the aircraft in- 
dustry in a readily expandable condi- 
tion, the report concluded. 

Most important problems facing avia- 
tion during 1948 are listed by ACC in 
the following order: 

1. Determination of the proper level 
for an aircraft industry capable of meet- 
ing peacetime military and civil require- 
ments and of prompt expansion to meet 
possible wartime demands. 

2. Prompt and vigorous action to 
adopt and complete installation of ad- 
ditional traffic control and navigational 
aids essential to increase .egularity and 
capacity of the domestic air transport 
industry. This program should be con- 
sistent with military needs and should 
follow recommendations of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics 
on this subject. RTCA’s report has been 
completed and will be announced 

3. Full participation by the United 
States in the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. 

Other ACC recommendations: 

• Use of a standard ACC-prepared acci- 
dent analysis manual by all federal 
agencies to produce safety statistics 
readily comparable and easily adaptable 
to standard statistical treatments. 

• Preparation of a permanent plan for 
coordination of all search and rescue 
facilities over ocean areas to meet re- 
quirements of domestic and interna- 
tional civil aviation. 

• Continued denial of domestic civil 
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aviation to Germany and Japan. All air 
transport required by these areas should 
be furnished by occupation authorities 
or by international civil air carriers of 
the United States and friendly coun- 
tries. 

• Completion of a study on the need 
for and the methods by which govern- 
ment assistance can be offered the de- 
velopment of new civil air transport 

• Completion of a study on the desira- 
bility of government aid in financing 
new equipment purchases for domestic 
and U. S. international carriers and on 
the methods whereby this might be best 

New Crews Trained 
In NAL Pilot Strike 

The air transport industry’s third 
postwar pilot strike has gone into its 
second week following a breakdown in 
efforts to submit the National Airlines- 
Air Line Pilots Association dispute to a 
five-man arbitration board. 

NAL’s 145 pilots struck on Feb. 3, 
halting operations which had been af- 
fected for two weeks by a walkout of 
clerks and mechanics (Aviation Week, 
Feb. 9). 

► New Crews Ready— Shortly after the 
National Mediation Board temporarily 
suspended moves to bring the two par- 
ties together. NAL indicated that it 
would attempt to resume operations 
with non-ALPA pilots. The carrier had 
sent telegrams to all except a small num- 
ber of the striking pilots informing 
them that they were no longer in the 
company's employ. 

The strike brought a flood of appli- 
cations from non-union pilots for em- 

S loyment with the carrier. Miami. 

lAL's headquarters, is the center of 
charter and nonscheduled activities, 


with many pilots from these uncertifi- 
cated lines constantly on the move be- 
tween jobs. 

► Jobs Being Filled— Last week, 28 non- 
union two-man flight crews were being 
checked out by National, with 12 more 
crew's standing by. During the TWA 
pilot strike in the fall of 1946, the 
Military Pilots Association had ex- 
pressed willingness to replace ALPA per- 
sonnel if granted a long-term contract. 
But nothing developed from the offer. 

National also reported that "most” 
of the jobs vacated by striking clerks 
and mechanics had been filled. 

► ALPA Position-David L. Behncke. 
ALPA president, blamed the walkout on 
two factors: “1. increasing apprehension 
on the part of the pilots about flying 
planes whose safety aspects, from the 
standpoint of maintenance, were open 
to serious doubts due to the strike of 
ground employes; and 2. failure of the 
company to abide by an agreement aris- 
ing from the discharge of a pilot (fol- 
lowing an accident) more than two 
years ago." The ALPA chief said the 
strike has nothing to do with pilot 

' Following Bchncke's charges, Na- 
tional filed notice of a S5.000.000 dam- 
age suit against ALPA. A NAL attorney 
said the action was one for libel and 
slander and was based on the unwar- 
ranted intimation by the union that 
the airline’s aircraft were unsafe. 

► NAL Replies— National stated that 
during the clerks’ and mechanics’ walk- 
out all its planes u'ere approved for 
flight bv CAA inspectors before each 
trip, adding that ALPA’s mention of the 
safety factor was a “smokescreen.” An 
extended pilot strike, coming on top of 
losses suffered as a result of the ground- 
ing of DC-fis since last November, 
would be a serious financial blow to the 
carrier. NAL has four DC-6s out of 
service because of the grounding. 


Policy Group to Seek 
Aircraft Fund Boosts 

Tire Joint Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board is expected to take issue 
with the Air Force's proposal for an an- 
nual budget of from S6 to S7 billion in 
its report, due Mar. 1. 

Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.), Board 
chairman, has already announced that 
“greatly increased" Air Force appropria- 
tions will be called for. The current year 
USAF allocation is SI. 2 billion, and’ the 
proposed 1949 fiscal allocation. SI. 7 
billion. Both Brewster and the Board’s 
vice chairman, Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., 
Calif.), have indicated that their con- 
ception of "greatly increased” appropria- 
tions falls substantially short of S6 to 
$7 billion a year. 

► Hinshaw’s Clue— Hinshaw gave the 
clue to the line of reasoning which will 
be followed by the Board in setting a 
desirable USAF budget when he ob- 
served that "once a single strategic na- 
tional defense plan has been drawn up, 
it will be possible to maintain proposed 
strengths for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force at far below-as much as 50 pier- 

will wipe out overlapping activities and 
overhead-as well as projects which do 
not fit into the overall plan and are 
therefore superfluous-existing in the 
uncoordinated strategic plans of the 
three services at present.” 

Observers estimate that the Board 
will probably recommend an air poten- 
tial equal to the 70-group program pro- 
posed by USAF and indorsed by the 
President's Air Policy Commission but 
balk at approving the estimated S7 bil- 
lion a year budget believed necessary for 
its realization. 

► Budget Angles-On the 57 billion 
USAF budget proposal, one aspect of 
the national defense establishment's 
plan for a S20 billion a year defense pro- 
gram. Hinshaw. who is chairman of the 
Board’s armed services subcommittee, 
observed: 

"There are two wavs by which the 
U. S. could become a Communist coun- 
try. One is bv selling out directly to 
Russia. The other is by spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy, setting the stage 
for Communists to take over— and that 
is precisely what a 520 billion a year 
drain on the U. S. Treasury for arms 
would accomplish. Such a gigantic na- 
tional defense budget, instead of secur- 
ing the U. S. against Communist aggres- 
sion. would make it a ready prey.” 

The Congressional Board last week 
launched into a final series of executive 
sessions with its 20-member advisory 
council before starting to draft its re- 
port. After filing the report, due Mar. 1, 
the group will expire, leaving to the 
standing committees of Congress imple- 
mentation of its recommendations. 
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"Navy Boosts Order 
For Sikorsky ’Copters 

New Navy order for 20 additional 
Sikorsky HC)3S helicopters will bring 
to 46 the total of the type in fleet 
service upon completion of the total 
contract. These new craft will give the 
Navy a total of 88 helicopters of vari- 

Th’e H03S, military version of the 
S-51, cruises at 85 mph. and has a top 
speed of 110 mph. With a main rotor 
diameter of 48 ft., it is 57 ft. long and 
stands 13 ft. high. It is powered by a 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Junior engine 
of 450 hp. Rate of climb is 1200 fpm. 
Provisions are made for flotation gear 
for water landings, rescue hoists for life 
saving and extra fuel tanks for increased 

Assignment of helicopters to regular 
fleet units for operational duties signal- 
izes the completion of more than a year 
of service testing under rigorous con- 
ditions. The H03S-1 was used in the 
Antarctic last winter. One Bell HTL 
and two Sikorsky H03S helicopters are 
now being used for reconnaissance and 
transport work by the Navy task force 
now in the Antarctic. 

The helicopters have proved particu- 
larly useful as carrier plane guards, re- 
placing destroyers for the task. During 
a recent series of trials, helicopters were 
used to rescue six fighter pilots who 
landed in the ocean in carrier mishaps. 
Another time-saving job done by the 
Navy's helicopters is the delivery of mail 
and personnel between ships, doing the 
job in less than an hour that usually re- 
quires a full day’s work for a destroyer. 

Smithsonian to Direct 
National Air Museum 

Smithsonian Institution will assume 
direct responsibility July 1 for about 100 
wartime aircraft of historical impor- 
tance now stored in the former Douglas 
Aircraft Co. plant at Park Ridge, 111., 
for eventual displav in the National Air 
Museum. 

Presently administered by the Air 
Force, the huge structure will be trans- 
ferred to War Assets Administration 
with the beginning of the 1949 fiscal 
year. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Smith- 
sonian secretary, has asked Congress 
for 575,000 for the protection and 
maintenance of this collection for the 
year. These planes occupy about 500,- 
000 sq. ft. of the 1,700,000 sq. ft. total 
area of the huge plant. 

► Washington Location— Plans for the 
new museum building, while not in the 
blueprint stage yet. contemplate a 500.- 
000 sq. ft. structure with three stories 
in one area and four stories in another. 


Study of possible locations indicates 
that the museum will be built in 
Washington, D. C-, on the Mall adja- 
cent to the Smithsonian Institution. It 
will be designed to accommodate about 
200 airplanes including the 32 planes 
now displayed at the Smithsonian. 

The original Wright brothers flyer, 
upon its return to this country from 
the Science Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, England, will occupy the top place 
of honor in the U. S. Air Museum, 
correctlv labeled as the first airplane 
capable of sustained flight.” 

► Some Disappointment— Some enthu- 
siasts are already showing disappoint- 
ment at flic modest plans for the mu- 
seum, which will probably prohibit the 
display of complete large aircraft such 
as the Boeing B-29, Convair B-32, 
Douglas B-19 and others. Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore, Smithsonian secretary, 
says that any plan for the display of 
such large aircraft, through which visi- 
tors could pass, would be impractical 
due to space considerations. He favors 
the use of major assemblies, such as 
fuselages, and a liberal use of small scale 
models, the latter disappointing to many 
museum goers. Many famous items of 
equipment, such as the actual Norden 



Built at a cost of $500, and weighing 500 
lb., this craft was constructed over a period 
of a year by Edward O. Effciihcim (right) 
and test flown by Robert E. Huggins (left), 
both of Milwaukee. Constructed of ply- 

feet. No announcement has been made of 


bombsight that dropped the first atomic 
bomb, nave already been assembled and 
will be displayed full size. 

The National Air Museum is being 
planned by an advisory board, made up 
of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
Chief of Naval Operations, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution and two 
private citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Present composition of the board 
includes Maj. Gen. E. M. Powers, rep- 
resenting Gen. Spaatz, Rear Adm. 
A. M. Pride, representing Admiral Den- 
field, Grover Loening. William B. Stout 
and Dr. Wetmore. The board received 
549,146 for fiscal year 1948 and is 
asking 5201,194 for fiscal year 1949. 
The increase is largely for salaries for 
the 1 1 employes needed at the Douglas 
Chicago plant for the custody of the 
planes presently stored there. 

No-Fog Tests Planned 
At Lockheed Terminal 

Conclusive tests of the controversial 
“No-Fog” heat-chemical fog dispelling 
system are planned, with Army Chemi- 
cal Center. Md. serving as the guiding 
agency. 

Four U. S. Weather Bureau observers 
and a like number from the Army are 
under 24-liour orders to make technical 
observations and reports when adequate 
fogs arc reported at Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, scene of the tests. 
Results will be evaluated at the office of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau and 
A.C.C. 

Due to California’s unusually dry win- 
ter, observation teams hold little hope 
of staging comprehensive tests before 
April, normally the Spring foggy month 
for the air terminal area. No-Fog equip- 
ment, consisting of four automatic oil- 
calcium chloride burner units, was in- 
stalled at Lockheed last July. Since, then 
the terminal has had no "good"' fog 
conditions. Weather Bureau observers 
want a reasonably thick fog blanket 
with one-mile visibility or less. Six points 
of observation of results of No-Fog 
bums will be maintained. 
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Nephews Will Decide 
Wright Plane Fate 

Dr. Richard Eells, head of the avia- 
tion section of the Library of Congress, 
last week made application to executors 
of the estate of Orville Wright for some 
of the early Wright brothers papers to 
be placed in the Library in Washington 
along with other historic documents. 

It was believed that other items from 
the extensive collection of early aero- 
nautical data possessed by the Wrights 
would go to the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, which had sought 
them from Wright before his death. 

► Nephews to Dccide-IIarold S. Miller, 
Dayton, and Harold W. Steeper, Law- 
rence, Kan., nephews of Orville Wright 
by marriage, and co-executors of his will, 
last week were expected to make the 
final decision as to whether the original 
Wright brothers plane should be re- 
turned to this country from the Science 
Museum at South Kensington, near 
London, or would remain there. 

In view of the fact that Orville 
Wright had expressed his wish by letter 
that the plane be returned after World 
War II ended, and that the request had 
been acknowledged by the head of the 
Science Museum, there appeared little 
doubt that the executors would decide 
to ask its return. Indications are it will 
probably be placed in the new National 
Air Museum in Washington, when that 
is built. • 

Terms of Orville Wright’s will left 
a $300,000 bequest to Oberlin College, 
in return for providing lifetime annui- 
ties to his secretary, Miss Mabel Beck: 
Charles E. Taylor, mechanic who built 
the engine for the first Wright plane, 
now of Dearborn, Mich., and several 
other people. 

► Airfoils to Franklin— Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, was bequeathed the 


metal airfoils used by the Wrights in 
their first wind tunnel experiments 
which led to design of their first suc- 
cessful glider and the first power plane. 

The Wright collection of bronzes 
and medals was left to the Dayton Art 
Institute. 

Other historical items were left to 
be distributed at the discretion of the 
executors. 

Rest of the Wright estate, including 
his Dayton home and his summer home 
on Lambert Island, Georgian Bay, Can- 
ada, is to be divided among nieces and 
nephews. 

Delta Buys 5 DC-6s 
For September Delivery 

Douglas Aircraft Co. last week re- 
ported new DC-6 orders from Delta Air 
Lines and United Air Lines which 
brought total sales of the craft to 149, 
Delta, which now operates seven DC-4s 
and 19 DC-3s, bought five 58-passenger 
DC-6s plus spares for about $4,000,000, 
with delivery scheduled in September. 
The carrier has an option to buy six 
more. United, which received its full 
previous order of 35 DC-6s, is obtaining 
six additional craft. Of the 149 DC-6s 
ordered from Douglas, 37 have been 
purchased by foreign carriers. 


Dividends Drop 

Publicly reported cash dividend pay- 
ments of aircraft manufacturers and air- 
lines dropped sharply during 1947 in 
contrast to the rest of U. S. industry. 
While 1947 dividend payments on 964 
representative stocks were up an average 
of about 20 percent, aircraft dividends 
were down 48 percent and airline divi- 
dends fell ncarlv 64 percent compared 
with 1946. 


DOMESTIC 

Livingston T. Merchant, chief of the 
State Department aviation division, has 
been assigned to Nanking, China, as 
counsellor of the embassy. 

Lockheed P-80's have been assigned 
to the air defense of the Panama Canal. 
Formation of 26 of the 80 P-80’s now in 
the Canal Zone recently completed a 
3,665 mile flight from 'California. 

Prohibition of night landing flares on 
Douglas DC-6 aircraft has been ex- 
tended by the CAB to May 1, after 
which all DC-6's will be required to 
have fireproof installations around flare 
compartments. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
latest aircraft census reveals 99,644 civil 
aircraft registered in the U. S. as of 
Nov. 1, 1947. Listed were 484 four- 
engine planes. 

FINANCIAL 

National Aviation Corp.’s annual re- 
port shows net ordinary income for year 
ended last Dec. 31 of $115,001.78, 
compared with $156,020.03 for the pre- 
ceding year. Total income in cash divi- 
dends and interest was $186,846,89 for 
1947, against $231,177.15 for 1946. 
The investment trust expenses for the 
two years, respectivelv, were $71,845.11 
and $81,157.12. 

Johns-Manville Corp. reports 1947 
consolidated net earnings of $9,486,633, 
or $3.23 per common stock share; com- 
parative 1946 figures were $5,836,613 
or $2.01 a share. Before taxes earnings 
for 1947 of $17,678,905 were $10,- 
278,403 higher than the corresponding 
figure for 1946. Company makes jet 
engine blankets, engine gaskets, pro- 
peller seals and gaskets, asbestos textiles, 
cabin insulation and other products for 
the aviation industry. 

FOREIGN 

Qantas Empire Airways is now op- 
erating an all-cargo service over the 
12,000 mile Great Britain-Australia 
route using Avro Lancastrian transports. 
The latter became available for the mail 
and freight service after the introduction 
of Lockheed Constellations over the 
route for passenger service. 

Governments of the United States 
and Portugal have concluded a three- 
to five-vear agreement permitting the 
use of landing facilities in the Azores 
by U. S. military aircraft. Previous 
agreement had permitted U. S. military 
aircraft to use Lagens Airfield only in 
connection with occupation duties in 
Germany and Japan. 
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George Resigns as Head 
Of Peruvian International 

Lieut. Gen. Harold L. George, retired 
wartime head of the Army’s Air Trans- 
port Command, has resigned as presi- 
dent, manager and director of Peruvian 
International Airways. He will remain 
with the company as adviser. 

D. R. A. Walker of Wood, Gundy 
& Co, Canadian investment bankers, 
is to succeed General George. Luis 
Gallo Porras, member of the board of 
directors and Peruvian banker, has been 
elected vice president of the carrier. 
Company officials state that additional 
capital has been obtained. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► Air Force is installing special 10 ft. glass fiber wing panel sections on a Douglas 
C-54 Skymaster as a radar and electronic flight research airplane. The non- 
magnetic and good electrical qualities of the plastic material are utilized to prevent 
interference with electronic equipment mounted within the panel. Purpose of the 
program is to develop high-strength plastic wing materials to contain future radar 
and communication equipment on high speed aircraft, on which antennae are 
impractical. 

► Wind tunnel tests have revealed that the McDonnel XP-88 swept wing inter- 
ceptor, now nearing completion for the Air Force, cannot use wingtip auxiliary 
fuel tanks due to their adverse effect on stability of the airplane. 

► Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Air Force are developing a sandwich wing for 
installation on an experimental P-80 Shooting Star jet fighter. The material is a 
metal-honeycomb sandwich which will provide improved surface smoothness to the 
P-80 wing. A major advantage of the sandwich wing is its absence of internal 
structure, permitting an increase in wing fuel stowage space on the P-80. 

► McDonnel XHJH-1 twin-rotor utility helicopter has been virtually abandoned by 
the Navy due to vibrational difficulties. Although Constantine L. Zakhartchenko, 
designer of the craft, has followed a number of methods designed to eliminate the 
difficulty, none has proved entirely successful. 

► Air Force is conducting tests on a sandwich material monocoque tail boom 
assembly for the Northrop P-61 Black Widow night fighter. The boom is fabri- 
cated of glass laminated plastic, similar to that used on the fuselage of a Vultee 
BT-1 5 during the war. The circular, pure monocoque nature of the boom is the 
standard type projected for guided missiles. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. has revealed that the honeycomb sandwich flooring used on 
the 2-0-2 is more expensive than conventional reinforced aluminum alloy flooring 
used in othei transports, negating original estimates of cost savings in the develop- 

► Frank W. Davis, Convair assistant chief engineer, reveals that propeller driven 
aircraft have exceeded the speed of sound for brief “moments.” 

► Curtiss Airplane Division, Columbus, delivered the last Curtiss SC-2 Seahawk 
to Naval Air Station Patuxent, completing the wartime contract for the Scout 
seaplane. 

► SAAB 29, a swept wing jet fighter, is expected to be flying this summer. Svensk 
Aeroplan A. B. has abandoned the jet version of the S-21 due to air intake difficul- 
ties creating large duct losses in the air supply to the engine. 

► Landgraf Helicopter Co. has a second Air Force contract for the experimental 
development of rotor blades. The contract calls for the design, stress analysis and 
construction of a set of rotors for the Landgraf helicopter, now undergoing flight 
tests under a previous Air Force contract. 

► War Assets Administration offers one remaining Goodyear F2G-1 Naw fighter 
for surplus sale. The F2G-1 is similar to plane piloted to victory in the 1947 
Thompson Trophy Race by Cook Cleland. The surplus Corsair is located at Bush 
Field, Augusta, Ga., and may be inspected through Feb. 23. It will be sold to the 
highest bidder with a $300 deposit being required. 

► Final phase of company test flights with the Lockheed XR-60-1 Constitution is 
now under way with a full 3500 hp. being obtained from the four Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major engines for the first time. Following completion of these tests on No. 

1 airplane, it will be flight delivered to Naval Air Station Patuxent for phase 11 
tests by Navy pilots. The huge transport completed 50 flights during 1947 and 
logged more than 1 00 hours covering more than 20,000 miles. Final flight tests are 
being made at full 184,000 lb. gross weight including 76,000 lb. of fuel and 
equipment and 20,000 lb. of water ballast. 

► Twentv selected Air Force students are now receiving 20 hr. of flight time in 
Lockheed P-80 jet fighters, at Williams Field, Chandler, Ariz. This is the first 
group in the new Air Force training plan specifying jet fighter training for all 
pilots in single engine advanced flight schools. 

► Frederick B. Rentschler, United Aircraft Corp. chairman, reveals that Pratt & 
Whitney division must spend $15 million in the immediate future and an addi- 
tional $1 5 million at a later date for gas turbine research facilities if it is to remain 
in the field. The additional funds will be required when, and if, turbine power 
goes above 10,000 horsepower. 
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crew of 13 and flew 5225 ai 
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Pneumatic Retraction 

To the Editor: 

iclc on Page 26 


Bcechcraft biplane 


ivatching conditions o 


n for 


Blimp’s Endurance Record 

To the Editor: 

k (Nov. 24) appeared 


n the longest endurance flight 
ing. You gave credit to a Boe- 
B-29 which remained aloft for 22 hours, 
minutes. An endurance record of 170.3 
refueling was established by a 


Hoyt that there 

in the airplane as it is now sold on the 
score of stalls and spins, and that manufac- 
turers in their advertising do give the im- 
pression that Hovt describes. I suppose 
that it is a year to two of fairly consistent 
effort on the part of the would-be flyer be- 
fore he is competent to get in an airplane 
and go very far from his home port. . . . 

I think that much more cross country ex- 
perience during the initial training period, 
as is now being advocated in many places, 

able new flyers to go places sooner than 
just around an airport and encourage more 
people to fly and to keep on flying after 
having learned. . . . 

If Instructor Hoyt had anything to do 
with aviation before lie started to make 
his li 




give a substantial rate credit for its installa- 
tion. Furthermore, it is my personal opinion 
that installation of such a device should be 

it Secretarv 
nuance Co. 
Chicago, III. 

i 1200 


No Complaints 


f the 


Jan. 19 
ll3 Thc C 'fi , | 

1934, ent .... 

their landing’ gear. An air pump was in- 
stalled in the engine and an air storage tank 
with about 475-lb. pressure per square inch 
was used as a source of energy for the re- 
tracting cylinder. The writer personally flew 
No. 4 Beechcraft for approximately two 
years with this equipment installed and 
found it most successful. The retraction 
time for the wheels was approximately 4 to 
4 second. Extension of the wheels was bv 
gravity and the final extension to the locked 
position was by handcrank. If the pilot 
pulled back slowly on the yoke, the 
wheels would go down and lock themselves. 

John P. Gaty, Vice President, Gen. Mgr. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Disliked Air Speed Indicators 

To the Editor: 

Ihavc just read the angry letter of Flight 
Instructor Elvcron Hoyt in the Jan. 12 
AviATtoN Week, due to a previous editorial 
suggesting that mandatory installation of 
one of the new type stall warning indicators 
in all aircraft might be a good idea, and one 
that would make flying safer and thus more 

Instructor Hoyt seems to have great faith 
in the airspeed indicator as a stall warning 
indicator. I have been told that airplanes 
can be stalled at very high speeds, even at 
near!y top speed for any type. All students 
of flying are told too, that in banked turns 
the stalling speed increases a certain num- 
ber of miles per hour for each few degrees 
of bank over that figure given for level 

tu, 

liability, it seems a little too much to ask 
beginning pilots to calculate the actual 
stalling speed for various conditions from 
the indicated speed and the design stalling 
speed for level flight. Further, the airspeed 
indicator doesn't attract the attention of 
the pilot by horn and light while he is 


in 1941 by giving flight it 
ight recall that several year! 
to 1941 flight instructors were writii 
dignant letters about the idea of n 
airspeed indicators compulsory cqui| 

fly using an airspeed indicator they would 
never amount to much as pilots. 

My experience with the stall warning in- 

lightplane so equipped. 1 am certainly not 
an expert or an authority, but " • 


garding i 


e been reading with interest 
ind the letters to the edito 
e of stall warning indicatoi 


t. and I think it would be ad 
11 airplanes. I suppose that a 
tallation is not mandatory t 


intageoi 


d for 


The Beechcraft Bonanza has had a stall 
naming indicator as standard equipment 
iincc the first airplane was built There are 
jver 1200 of them in use today and we 
rave never heard any complaints or criti- 
cisms against the indicator as a safety de- 
rice. Rather, we have received a number 
>f compliments on being the first aircraft 
nanufacturcr to install these safety devices 
is standard equipment. 

We are 100 percent behind your ex- 
sllent efforts to improve the safety stand- 
ltds of private airplanes. . . . 

Lee H. Smith, Sales Manager 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Wichita, Kan. 


Fighting Pride & Prejudices 

To the Editor: 

Thanks for your editorials and coinmen 

on the stall warning indicator. Being oi A twtM 

of the first distributors appointed by the on C AA inspectors. 1 w 

S^f£V-"“L2EJ*JiS! 1 ? »-4 «L~ 4 *•_» 

sional pilots 

ments, I take particular delight in 


Praise for Norwood 

To the Editor: 

it vour Jan. 5 editorial 
1 would like to com- 


thw I 


. William F. 
W. Falconer. . . . 
these inspectors are 

d and overworked. 

estimation, despite these handicaps, 
performing their duties in a highly 


ers ink in the hands of intelligent people. 

Silas Kinc 
Western Skyways Service 


Henry A. Lauclin, Jr., Vice President 
North Atlantic Airways, Inc. 

Beverly, Mass. 


Portland, Ore. App a || e( { a t ‘Remedies’ 
Insurance Man Speaks 


To the Editor: 

In the Letters page Jan. 5 is not Mr. 
Beverly Howard comparing apples with 
oranges? 

comparison of mandatory St; 

belts for automobile passengers is mislea 
ing and unfair. It would be much me 
logical to consider the stall warning ini 
cator as a device similar to the windshic 
wiper, stop light and horn for the autom 
bile, all required by practically every sta 


To the Editor: 

If someone doesn't take an opposition 
stand to stall warning indicators, it appears 
that they might be made mandatory at an 
early date. 

I am appalled at the frequency that rem- 
edies for aviation ills are accepted by the 
spokesmen for aviation without considering 
more than face value. It is particularly dis- 
couraging and harmful when heads of so 
called safetv research organizations take the 

r .rithout I ' ... 

their spt 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 

Surplus Planes and U. S. Aircraft 
Bulk Large in Canada’s 1947 Sales 

Plane manufacturing output generally low; Canadair 
major producer; many plants still busy with reconversion 
of wartime craft. 


line. De Havilland is also assembling 
British-built de Havilland Vampire jet 
fighter aircraft for the RCAF, and has 
designed floats for the British-built 
Dove, all-metal feederline version of the 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd., operating in 
the wartime Victory Aircraft plant at 
Toronto where Lancaster bombers were 
made, is at work on production of Can- 
adian-designed jet engines, first of which 
is to be tested early in March. It is at 
work on a jet-propelled fighter for the 
RCAF and has started production of the 
prototype of a 30-passenger commercial 
jet-propelled transport for North Ameri- 
can transcontinental services, first of 
which is to be test flown early in 1949. 


Canada's aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry turned out few aircraft during 
1947, bulk of its aircraft sales being war 
surplus planes and imported aircraft 
from the U. S. 

Little production of personal planes 
was accomplished, Fleet Aircraft, Fort 
Erie, Ont., having a backlog of Meet 
Canuck aircraft on hand, and Cub Air- 
craft of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., pro- 
ducing some Cub models. Both com- 
panies are also producing other com- 
modities, from washing machines to 

► DC4-Ms for TCA— Major aircraft 
production in Canada was at Canadair 
Ltd., Montreal, where 1 5 DC-4M North 
Star transports were turned out for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Company is 
continuing production to fill an order 
from TCA for 20 pressurized DC-4M$ 
and from RCAF for about the same 
number. Export of the DC-4M has not 
yet started but is expected to follow 
completion of Canadian orders. 

Canadian Car & Foundry, Montreal, 
produced a number of Norseman single- 
engined freight carrying aircraft, but did 
not produce any more Burnelli flying 
wing cargo-passenger ships than the one 


model made in 1946, which has been 
on charter freight services into the Lab- 
rador region. 

► First Canadian Copter— Montreal also 
saw during the year production of the 
first Canadian-built helicopter, the 
Bernard Sznycer-Selma Gottlieb ma- 
chine constructed for Intercity Airlines 
of Montreal. 

Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, de- 
cided to close up its operations, after 
designing and building a few single-en- 
gined cargo-passenger ships, the Fair- 
child Husky, and its selling plant and 
equipment to produce the Husky, de- 
signed for bush operations. It had gone 
into aluminum housing immediately 
after the war but has stopped this pro- 
duction also. 

► De Havilland Freighter— In Toronto, 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
continued to make the postwar-designed 
Chipmunk trainer for the RCAF and 
designed and built a single-engined 
freighter, Beaver. It has a backlog of 
orders from all parts of the world for 
the latter and has sold 25 to the On- 
tario government. Production on the 
Beaver is now under way, with one 
aircraft a week coming ofl the assembly 


Curtiss-Wright Post 
Goes to W. D. Kennedy 

William D. Kennedy, vice president 
and general manager of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., engine manufactur- 
ing division since 1945, has been named 
a vice president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

He will retain his post with Wright 
Aeronautical, directing the engine di- 
vision’s activities. 

After joining Curtiss-Wright in 
1928, Kennedy was service manager for 
several years. Promoted to manager of 
sales and service in 1940, he was named 
vice president in charge of that depart- 
ment later in the same year. 

Before his association with the com- 
pany, he organized the maintenance 
branch of the field service section of the 
Air Corp Materiel Division and served 
the Air Corps as civilian chief of mainte- 
nance for seven years. 

In other personnel actions: 
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BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 



► Sikorsky Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp. has turned out its first pro- 
duction parts on its new Bliss 5,000 ton hydraulic press. First job set up in the 
huge press is a run of cabin parts for the four-place Sikorsky S-51 helicopter. The 
press uses the Guerin process of rubber blankets, which ooviate the necessity for 
female die forms. Weighing 450 tons, the press was shipped to Bridgeport, 
Conn, in ten freight cars from its former location in Cleveland, Ohio. 

► Walter Kidde & Co., manufacturers of aircraft fire extinguishing equipment, has 
established a world-wide network of recharge stations to provide service to perma- 
ent installations in factories as well as aircraft on international routes. The net- 
work presently includes 169 stations in 45 different foreign countries. 

► Piasecki Helicopter Corp. has established a maintenance training school for Navy 
and Marine Corps service personnel. The school provides overhaul and mainte- 
nance instruction for the Piasecki HRP-1 helicopter being delivered to Navy and 
Marine Corps units. The class is directed by T. R. Pierpoint, Piasecki service 
manager and includes classroom lectures, shop experience and flight test operations. 

► Vapor Heating Corp. is the new name of the Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of temperature control equipment for automobiles, railroad pas- 
senger cars and aircraft. The new name encompasses the expanding aviation 
business of the firm. 

► Esso Export Corp. has been formed to assume the function of the Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) Export Corp. and to coordinate the activities of the various Esso 
subsidiaries and affiliates in the international aviation fuel and oil fields. These 
activities were formerly carried out by Intava, Inc., which was disbanded recently. 

► Brooks and Perkins, Inc., manufacturers of magnesium aircraft and airborne 
parts and equipment, with headquarters in Detroit, has opened a Washington, 
D. C. office. Calvin H. Corey will manage the new office and act as consultant 
to the Air Force and Naval Aviation in the fabrication of aircraft subassemblies 
from magnesium. 

► Boeing Aircraft Co., Wichita Division, has boosted employment to 1,700 and 
is working two shifts in the production of B-29 spares, B-50, Stratocruiser and 
Stratofreighter major assemblies and production or L-15 liaison planes for the 
Army Ground Forces. 

► Beech Aircraft Corp. is at its lowest employment level since before the war with 
only 2500 workers. However, daily production is being maintained at the rate of 
three Bonanza and one twin-engine Model 18. 

► The Garrett Corp., parent company of AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 
announces employment of 1200 and a current backlog of $7,500,000 consisting 
of specialized air conditioning and pressurization equipment for high altitude air- 
craft. Backlog is divided into about two-thirds for military services and the balance 
commercial aircraft sales. 

► Schweizer Aircraft Corp. has received a subcontract from Chase Aircraft Corp. 
for the manufacture of all control surfaces of the new Air Force production order 
for Chase CG-18A gliders. The assemblies to be built at Elmira, N. Y. include 25 
ft. stabilizers, elevators and ailerons. Schweizer has manufactured various aircraft 
subassemblies for the past two years including rudders and ailerons for the Fair- 
child C-82 Packet. 

► Curtiss- Wright Corp. is the assignee for a patent awarded to Sam Payne and 
Camille H. Lemonier for a cargo plane "kneeling" landing gear. The device would 
permit the cargo plane fuselage to drop down to the ground for cargo handling 
operations after which the landing gear is straightened and the takeoff is made. 
Payne is a 30-year Curtiss-Wright employee. 

► Kollsman Instrument Division of Square D Co. announces increased European 
business with recent orders for flight and navigation instruments being received 
from Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, English and other foreign airlines, air forces and 
aircraft manufacturers. Among the new Swedish aircraft being equipped with 
Kollsman instruments are the “Safir” and "Scandia” built by the Saab Aircraft 
Corp. The “Scandia” is equipped with two types of Kollsman sensitive altimeters, 
tachometer generator and indicator, airspeed indicator and pitot static tube. The 
“Safir” uses Kollsman altimeter, airspeed indicator, and floating card type compass. 
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Operational Safety Increase 
Seen As Major Aviation Need 

Adverse publicity retards industry and slows public 
acceptance. Accident rate of private flying termed 
“shameful.” 


By JEROME LEDERER 
(Aero Insurance Underwriters) 

Experience shows that as airplane 
accidents increase or are unduly publi- 
cized, the public loses its enthusiasm 
for flying, with obvious consequences 
to production business and costs of op- 
eration. This is true, even while the 
accident rate improves, as long as the 
newspapers continue to headline seri- 
ous accidents. The public is more im- 
pressed by the dramatic impact of head- 
lines and gruesome photographs than 
they are by favorable safety rates. 

The President's Air Policy Commis- 
sion in its recent report entitled "Sur- 
vival In The Air Age" gives to safety 
the following force: 

"The question of safety in commer- 
cial aviation is of prime importance, 
not only because of the importance of 
human life but because of its psycholog- 
ical effect on traffic and the effect of 
traffic upon the self-sufficiency of the 
airlines. . . . The disproportionate 
amount of publicity inevitably given air- 
line crashes gives an unwarranted im- 
pression that airline travel is basically 
unsafe. Statistics on scheduled airline 
operations compiled by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board snow that the chances of 
fatality in terms of passenger miles flown 
are very slight.” 

The Commission's report does not 
come to any conclusion on the safety 
of personal flying. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept for the relatively few pilots and 
organizations that have achieved a good 
record it is very far from being as favor- 
able as the airline picture. 

Before acceptance of the assertions 
an investigation into the manner by 
which aviation safety is measured should 
include: The appropriateness of the in- 
formation or yardsticks used to record 
safety; the magnitude of the records; 
the record relative to other forms of 
transportation; the trend in the safety 

► Appropriateness of Yardstick— We 
should try to find a true and practical 
yardstick preferably one that leaves a 
legible mental image and that measures 
life expectancy or freedom from injury. 
It may be based on passenger fatalities, 
fatal accidents, near fatal accidents; per 
mile, per hour, per aircraft, per passen- 
ger mile, per flight or whatever is ac- 
cepted as an honest standard. 


► Magnitude of Records-Significance of 
the data: How do they match against 
the ordinary hazards of living and the 
public’s concept of an acceptable degree 
or magnitude of safety? Are there suffi- 
cient units to allow the mathematical 
laws of large numbers to operate? 

► Comparative Record— The record in 
flying compared with safety in other 
means of transportation: This is neces- 
sary to satisfy the public’s demand for 
comparative statistics and also for the 
evaluation of one airline or one airplane 
against others or to compare personal 
flying with airline flying. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the one 
yardstick is appropriate for all forms 
of transportation or for all forms of fly- 
ing. 

► The Trend-Study of fluctuation in 
the record to determine if it is getting 
better or worse, both in the absolute 
sense and in comparison with other 
systems of transportation. If certain 
yardsticks are used, it is possible to show 
that the safety of airlines has been 
approaching the safety of Class I rail- 
roads, not so much on account of im- 
provement in airline safety but because 
the railroad record its deteriorating. 

► Concepts of Public Safety— The yard- 
stick commonly used to measure safety 
in transportation is passenger fatalities 
per 100 million passenger miles trav- 
elled. This may be a result of habit 
established to measure railroad safety. 
It’s probably a good criterion for rail- 
roads because in a typical railroad acci- 
dent usually only a small percentage 
of the passengers are killed. (When a 
fatal accident occurs there is still a rea- 
sonable chance of survival.) In 1946 
the passenger fatality rate was about 
one in 560 million passenger miles or 
.18 per million passenger miles. 

That is a good record and it seems 
to be based on a sound yardstick. In the 
absolute sense no reasonable person 


would hesitate to ride in a railroad train 
with his chances of being killed at one 
in 560 million. In the relative sense 
using the same yardstick, the safety of 
travelling by bus is about the same as 
by railroad; the domestic airlines rate on 
the same basis of fatalities per 100 
million passenger miles is about eight 
times that of the railroads but about 
60% better than travelling in a passen- 
ger automobile or taxicab. The public 
does not hestitate to ride in autos or 
cabs. (See Table I.) 

But fatal accidents involving aircraft 
usually result in a very much larger per- 
centage of occupants being killed than 
in a train so a better yardstick is to 
reckon flying safety in the same terms 
as might a member of the flight crew. 
A pilot could not accurately measure 
his air life expectancy on the basis of 
passenger miles because he rides 
whether or not passengers are being car- 
ried. He should reckon his exposure 
to fatality on the basis of pilot fatalities 
per hour or miles of exposure flown or 
per thousand hours or miles flown. The 
true standard of safety should be life 
expectancy which for aircraft is more 
nearly akin to hours or miles one has 
left to live while flying than so many 
passengers travelling so many miles. 

An airline passenger using this ap- 
proach could figure on flying, domesti- 
cally, 62,740,565 miles before being 
involved in a fatal accident on a certifi- 
cated airline. This is based on the 
domestic airline experience in 1947, 
which on the accident mileage basis, is 
the best on record. There is an appre- 
ciable difference in magnitude between 
this and the year 1938 the worst airline 
year since CAA has kept records. In 
1938 the record was one fatal accident 
in 13,679,660 miles flown. However, 
it is practically impossible for anyone 
to discern one part in 13 million. It is 
about on par with the hazard of driving 
a passenger car at night in the country 
and therefore is still acceptable to the 
public. 

The yardstick to use is aircraft miles 
or hours flown per accident, not per 
fatal accident but per accident because 
the difference between a fatal and a 
non-fatal aircraft accident is at present 
too often a matter of luck. For the years 
1943-1947 this averaged one accident 
per 8 million aircraft miles. There 
is sufficient similarity in overall operat- 
ing procedures so that one would not 
make any appreciable discrimination 
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between airlines, although there are 
recognizable differences in management 
and attitudes. 

Some European aviation insurance ex- 
perts are considering the number of 
fatal accidents per thousand flights. 
This might be an honest yardstick when 
it is possible to agree on a definition 
of a flight and then to obtain the statis- 
tics on the numbers of flights. 

Another way one might gage his ab- 
solute safety is to determine the propor- 
tion of airline passengers that are killed 
in airline accidents. In the five years 
ending with December 31, 1947 the 
rate has been 421 passengers killed for 
39,397,000 carried or a rate of almost 
one per 100,000. (In l c 47 the rate was 
1.6 per 100,000 passengers because of 
larger aircraft being used and more occu- 
pants killed per crash.) That this is 
well within acceptable magnitudes 
(though far inferior to the railroad or 
bus record) is shown by the comparisons 
for 1945 taken from the World Al- 
manac (Table II). 

The airline safety record by any yard- 
stick appears well within magnitudes 
of safety acceptable to the public. Nev- 
ertheless the airlines have a moral obli- 
gation, and a financial incentive to con- 
tinue to make it safer. 

Airline accidents due to fires in flight 
or structural failure are important but 
of a transitory nature. The outstanding 
factor in producing fatal or potentially 
fatal airline accidents over a period of 
years is the error made in approach and 
landing during poor weather conditions. 
If this factor were eliminated about 
40% of fatal or potentially fatal airline 
accidents would go with it. Further 
improvement will result in the future 
by advances in methods for selecting 
personnel, refinement in training meth- 
ods and maintenance of pilot profi- 
ciency, the establishment of improved 
systems to obtain closer control over 
the quality of performance and funda- 
mentally a recognition by designers of 
the fact, easily proven, that pilots and 
mechanics are human. Being human 
they are subject to fatigue, strain, for- 
getfulness and other causes of error 
in action. Designers must give as much 
emphasis to the human factors as to 
performance and structural integrity. 

► Employee Safety— Before leaving the 
airline safety picture we should touch 
upon the methods used to measure the 
safety of airline personnel. We men- 
tioned before that the pilot and other 
crew members should reckon their 
safety on the basis of pilot fatalities per 
hour of exposure (per 1000 hours is 
commonly used). The Actuarial Society 
of America has published a death rate 
of about .005 per thousand hours of 
flying or about one fatality per 200,000 
hours for an airline pilot. Since he 
flies no more than 1,000 hours per year, 



he would have to fly 200 years before 
meeting with a fatal accident. 

The yardsticks used to measure the 
safety of airline ground personnel are 
the same as used for all other industries: 
frequency of accidents and severity of 
accidents based on man hours of ex- 
posure. In both respects the air trans- 
port industry is not doing so well. The 
number of disabling injuries per 1,000,- 
000 man hours is 17.55. The rate for 
all industries is 14.16. The severity rate 
is based on days lost per 1,000' man 
hours. Air transport is again doing 
poorly with a rate of 1.92 against an 
all industry average of 1.28. Even the 
shipbuilding, petroleum and iron and 
steel products industry do better than 
the airlines. On the other hand, the 
aircraft manufacturing industry does 
very well being amongst the safest in- 
dustries in which to work. 

► Non-Schcdnlcd Air Carriers— In 1946 
the non-scheduled air carriers were in- 
volved in eight fatal accidents (killing 
19 crew members and 58 passengers). 
Their fatality rate based on the CAB 
estimate of 375,000 hours flown is 
therefore .21 fatal accidents per 10,000 
hours. Scheduled air carriers had a rate 
of .04 per 10,000 hours or five times 
better than the non skeds. However, 
there is great variation between the 
quality of management and operation 
of non-scheduled air carriers. Some 
have excellent records and should not 
be linked with the whole lot. 

Mishaps such as taxiing into build- 
ings or other aircraft, wing damage, 
losses by ground fire, damage to aircraft 
done by trucks, by scaffolds and other 
sources of aircraft losses have not been 
included here because life expectancy 
would not permit it. 

► Personal Flying (Including Charter, 
Fixed Base Operation. Private, Indus- 
trial Aid. etc.)— The public cannot trust 
accident statistics on personal flving to 
assess its risk in taking a flight with any 
random pilot that comes along, as they 
do with taxicab drivers or drivers of 


automobiles. The public would be safe 
if it could differentiate between the 
good and the bad. We all know of 
pilots with thousands of hours who have 
very fine safety records and there are 
flying school and charter operators with 
wonderful safety records. The large 
corporations owning executive type air- 
craft have established excellent safety 
records. In personal flying discrimina- 
tion is necessary for safety when one 
chooses to travel that way. 

The accident rate in personal flying 
is much more difficult to evaluate than 
in scheduled airline transportation be- 
cause the exposure records such as hours 
or miles flown, or passenger miles or 
even the number of certificated aircraft 
and pilots is not accurately known and 
can only be estimated. 

The CAA has initiated a method for 
obtaining hours of exposure by a sam- 
pling process. This is a logical and 
commendable approach. 

The results of their survey indicate 
that in 1946 there were about 9,800,000 
hours flown in non-scheduled opera- 
tions. The CAB estimates that of this 
total the non-scheduled air carriers flew 
375,000 and non air carriers 9,425,000 
hours. A breakdown of the latter was 
made by the CAB. Due to the over- 
lapping use of aircraft, a number of 
assumptions, some of them probably 
open to debate, had to be made before 
arriving at the figures given in Table III. 

The scheduled airlines have an .04 
fatality rate or about 30 times better 
than personal flying. 

Probably the nearest accurate figure 
in personal flying is the number of reg- 
istered aircraft. The average number in 
1946 was 57,000. In that year, the 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available, almost 1200 people were 
killed in 690 fatal accidents. Therefore, 
one in every 85 airplanes was involved 
in a fatal accident, a shameful ratio 
considering the very limited use these 
airplanes get. Bad as it is, this is some 
improvement over the prewar (and pre 
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The flying Red Horse! 


No wonder owners of commercial and private planes 
trust the Flying Red Horse trademark! They know it 
stands for dependable aviation fuels, lubricants, hy- 
draulic fluids— backed by 82 years’ experience and 
leadership in the petroleum industry! 
Socony-Vacuum pioneered many advancements like 
the "Magic Bead" Catalyst— theTCC Process for con- 
tinuous refining— that helped revolutionize flying 
safety and performance! 


Today, more U.S. airports display the Flying Red 
Horse Shield than any other oil company trademark. 
More than 1000 important, strategically located air- 
fields put Socony-Vacuum products always within 
cruising range! 

And, for the future, many new developments are in the 
making. Even now, Socony-Vacuum scientists are 
hard at work studying new fuels for jet propulsion and 
the supersonic planes to come! 
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CPT) years when one out of every 55 
airplanes was involved in a fatal acci- 
dent. From the advent of the CPT pro- 
gram to the end of the war, the record 
was much better than before or after 
(about one in every 115 aircraft in- 
volved in a fatal accident). This was 
due to the rerating of instructors and 
tight control by CPT during the very 
active years of 1940-1942 and the re- 
strictions, gas rationing, use of only 
designated airports during the later 
years of the war. Even on the basis of 
the best record, if there were as many 
personal aircraft as automobiles we 
would have about 300,000 fatal acci- 
dents per year and kill 500,000 people. 
This comparison, ridiculous as it may 
be, emphasizes the point that if the 
public knew the true rate of fatalities in 
private flying, this class of flying would 
not have much chance of survival. The 
accident rate in oersonal flying is not 
of a magnitude that the public would 
accept if they knew how bad it was. 
It is the reverse of the airline picture 
where the accident rate is good but the 
public looks askance. 

The stall spin must be removed as 
a cause of fatal accidents but even with 
that out of the way, the fatal accident 
rate would still be bad. Stalled spins 
account for about 45-50 percent of fatal 
accidents so their absence would involve 
about one aircraft in every 150 in a 
fatal accident instead of one in 85. 

For purposes of comparison about 
one in every 3,000 automobiles is in- 
volved in a fatal accident each year. 

I mentioned before that the fatality 
rate of airline pilots is about .005 per 
thousand hours. The comparable figure 
for the private pilot is difficult to deter- 
mine accurately but according to the 
Actuarial Society of America it was about 
.125 per 1000 hours, in the period 
1937-1940 or 25 times more dangerous 
than the airline pilot. A private pilot 
flying as many hours per year as an air- 
line pilot should be dead statistically in 
ten years. The rate for commercial 
pilots was about .045 and the rate for 
instructors .06. The closely supervised 
CPT program improved the fatality 
rate for both students and instructors to 
about .01 per 1000 hours which is a 
remarkable improvement. The Actuarial 
Society of America says that “There is 
great improvement in safety where close 
governmental supervision is exercised, 
with little or no tendency to improve- 
ment in those types of flying where 
there is no supervision other than the 
general requirements of Civil Air Regu- 

The fatality record in personal flying 
is bad enough but the overall loss rec- 
ord is also very poor. Each year about 
one in every eight aircraft is involved 
in an accident reported to the C.A.A. 
This does not include losses due to 


windstorm, hangar fire, carelessness and 
numerous other causes of ground dam- 
age. The truer figure is that one in 
every five, possibly one in every four air- 
craft is involved in loss each year. 

In personal flying, the fatality record 
can be reduced by almost 45% if the 
stall spin could be averted. This and a 
campaign against low flying to reduce 
collisions with trees, mountains and 
other objects on the ground would 
attack another 25% of the fatal acci- 
dents occurring in personal flying. The 
rerating of instructors, the general tight- 
ening of training procedures appears 
very necessary. As in air transport de- 
sign, the design engineers should recog- 
nize the problem of safety created by 
human limitations and carelessness. 

Fatality records for both personal fly- 
ing and airline flying would be im- 
proved if the work of the Crash Injury 
Research Division of the National Re- 
search Council were more adequately 
encouraged, supported and followed by 
the aviation industry. 

► Summary— The completely proper 
yardstick used to measure safety in air- 
craft operations has not yet been found 
and further exploration is desirable. But 


Temperature-Probe 
Gives High Accuracy 

Automatic temperature probe, suit- 
able for aviation flight testing in con- 
junction with temperature recording 
and transmitting devices in guided 
missiles, radio controlled planes, and 
with other test-craft in speed ranges 
above 400 mph., has been designed 
by Dr. W. L. Howland, chief of 
Lockheed’s Flight Instrument Research. 

Manufactured by G. M. Giannini 
and Co., Pasadena, Cal., this instrument 
—type 4915 Autoflight temperature 
probe-simplifies data reduction by 
measuring the total air temperature 
(ambient air temperature plus 100 per- 
cent of the temperature rise due to 
velocity). Flight test engineers today are 
confronted with corrections for partial 
adiabatic rise when using other types of 
temperature recorders. The theoretical 
calculations for complete adiabatic rise 
are much simpler to calculate. 

The temperature probe reduces the 
total time required to complete a flight 
test since the test-aircraft does not slow 
down for temperature readings. Two 
major features eliminate position errors 
and other inaccuracies: (1) All velocity 
energy is converted to temperature and 
(2) the instrument readings are pro- 
tected against conduction losses and 
radiation inaccuracies by proper shield- 
ing design. 

The probe is about six inches long, 
one inch in diameter. It can be boom- 


whatever yardstick is selected, its prin- 
cipal use will be to determine trends 
rather than assessment of exposure to 
accident inasmuch as the airlines record 
for safety is within the public concept 
and acceptance of safety in other fields 
of activity. Airline safety is of the same 
general magnitude as any other form of 
transportation. The record could be 
improved greatly by attacking one or 
two outstanding causes. 

The injury record for ground person- 
nel employed by the airlines is poor rela- 
tive to other hazardous industries. The 
average record for non scheduled air car- 
riers is not as good as the airlines but 
great variation in company management 
within that group invalidates the use 
of rates or statistics to secure a true 
picture of their safety. This is also true 
of personal flying where safety is de- 
pendent on discrimination but thetc 
are sufficient numbers in this category 
to conclude that as a whole personal 
flying has a long way to go before it 
will be completely accepted by the pub- 
lic as a safe means of transportation. 

(Based on a paper presented at 16th 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. ) 



or strut-mounted with a small ai.foil 
section supplied by the manufacturer. 
In operation, air enters the nose of the 
probe and flows around a resistance 
bulb, or thermocouple. 

Ranges of the visual and photopanel 
recording are: Temperature range, 

—65 deg. to 4-145 deg. C; type of ele- 
ment, resistance; overall resistance, 100 
ohms, .2 ohms allowed in indicatoi for 
lead resistance (B&S 18 wire recom- 
mended for leads); accuracy; rti deg. 
C.; stabilization time, ±1 sec.; type of 
indicator, standard Lewis Enginei ring 
Co. voltage ratiometer (uses aircraft 
power supply and will not vary with 
normal voltage changes). 

Oscillographic, the Brown, or I ewis 
potentiometer recording ranges are: 
Temperature, —70 to 4-100 deg. C.; 
type of element, thermocouple; Emf, 
2.8 mv.; accuracy, ±i deg. C.; stabiliza- 
tion time, less than 1 sec. 
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Newer English Jet-Type Fighters Delayed Until 1950 


On-the-spot observer appraises current status 
of the British design and research program. 


If there ever was any complacency in 
England about the alleged British lead 
in the field of jet propulsion, it has cer- 
tainly disappeared almost completely 
during recent months, confronted by 
the rush of new American jets taking to 
the air. 

On the other hand, there are several 
new and promising British jet airplanes 
flying, to our certain knowledge, and 
the occasional peeps behind the iron 
curtain of security which we sometimes 
manage to get reveal some surprisingly 
advanced design thinking. 

► British Jet Details— Eirstly, several 
British jet craft in the news during the 
latter half of 1947 serve as pointers to 
future trends. One o.f England’s most 
promising air speed record contenders is 
the third sweptback wing dc Havilland 
D.II. 108, number VW 120, which is 
continuing basic research for the D.II. 
106 Comet jet airliner with a similar 
wing configuration. 

A lot of experimental flying has been 
done during 1947 on VW 1 20, though 
not yet at ultra-high speeds, and we can 
confidently predict that this airplane is 
much faster than the 640 mph. (at least) 
attained by the ill-fated second machine 
in which Geoffrey de Havilland lost his 
life. Better performance is the result, 

E rimarily, of cleaner nose and cockpit 
ood lines, and to a "souped-up” Goblin 
IV giving over 3,300 lb. thrust. 

► Crash Analyzed— The accident, over 
the Thames Estuary, to the second D.I I . 
108 is thought to have been caused by 


the nose wheel door being sucked away 
at near-sonic speed— the resulting terrific 
inrush of air causing something in the 
nature of an explosion and wrenching 
off the wings. Certainly, the nose wheel 
door on VW 120 hinges partly within 
the nose instead of attaching to the 
wheel strut and when closed is braced 
against any aerodynamic suction by the 
surrounding structure. Ribs and the 
fuselage-wing attachment points, rud- 
der hinges, and certain internal bulk- 
heads are also strengthened. Under 
favourable conditions, this airplane 
should be a certainty for a successful 
record attempt. 

Latest D.II. service jet, incidentally, 
is the Vampire Mk. Ill long range in- 
terceptor, with the new Goblin 111 
rated at 3,300 lb. thrust, and an altered 
tail. Top speed is 531 mph. and maxi- 
mum range 1,145 mi. 

► Carrier Gear Factors— Deck trials last 
October of the Naval Supermarine At- 
tacker are of interest in that they refute 
the alleged unsuitability of the tail 
wheel landing gear for carrier-borne air- 
craft. The tricycle's advantages on land 
are undisputed, but on a carrier deck the 
nose wheel is apt to be a weak spot 
under heavy landing shocks, deck hooks 
are more difficult to locate, and new 
landing technique must be learned. 

Another point worth noting concern- 
ing the Sea Attacker is that lift spoilers 
are used to control approach runs, 
rather than throttle movements. Thus, 
high revs, are maintained while landing 


so that instantaneous power is avail- 
able from the jet engine should a 
"wave-off” be given by the signal man. 
These two items may influence future 
Royal Navy designs. 

► All-Wing Influence— Greatest signifi- 
cance, however, may be afforded by the 
first flights of the near-all-wing Arm- 
strong-Whitworth A.W. 52, which, 
with two 5,000 lb. thrust Rolls-Royce 
Nenes, does an estimated 500 mph. at 
sea level and 20,000 ft., and has a maxi- 
mum range of 1,500 mi. at 36,000 ft. at 
330 mph. 

This machine is purely for research 
purposes, and is the first of several un- 
orthodox types evolved in accordance 
with the Ministry of Supply’s new 
policy of building actual aircraft to test 
new ideas, rather than rely entirely on 
static research facilities. 

The configuration is the thing to 
watch, however, and we shouldn’t be 
surprised to see some of the new types 
under development with similar all- 
wing layout. Armstrongs themselves 
have an all-wing on the stocks grossing 
200,000 lb. 

► Types for 1948— Review, as far as 
security permits, of British military and 
naval jets just flown or likely to be flown 
in 1948 is as follows: 

A.W. 52— all-wing research aircraft. 

Avro Athenea I-jet trainer. 

Blackburn Y.A. 5-Navy strike. 

Boulton Paul Balliol— jet trainer. 

D.H. Vampire V and Vi-ground at- 
tack. 


Sea Vampire XX and 21— Navy inter- 
ceptors. 

Gloster Ace-fighter. 

Hawker N 7/46— Naval fighter. 

Saro S. R/45-flying boat fighter. 

Supermarine Swift— research. 

► Turboprop Designs-Both the Balliol 
and the Athenea are turboprop designs 
conforming to the Royal Air Force’s 
new three-scat trainer policy. The Arm- 
strong-Siddeley Mamba (1,010 shp. 4- 
320 lb. thrust), Rolls-Royce Dart (1,000 
shp. 4- 325 lb. thrust), and possibly the 
Napier Naiad (1,500 shp. 4- 240 lb. 
thrust) turboprops will power later ver- 
sions of these trainers, although initial 
production machines will have 1,280 

► Jet Design— Vampires V and VI are 
specially strengthened, high perform- 
ance, Goblin Ill-powered assault ver- 
sions of the standard model, Mk. V go- 
ing to the Royal Air Force and Mk. VI 
to the Swiss. Among other things, these 
have stiffened wings and undercarriage 
to take underwing loads, clipped wings, 
and braced fuselage tank to withstand 
pull-out shocks. 

New' Navy Vampires are the Mk. XX, 
similar to the Mk. V but with Navy 
gear, and Mk. 21, six of which arc 
on order for significant new deck land- 
ing experiments. 'Ihcse marks, we 
should imagine, will be the last in the 
Vampire line, and will tide the Services 
over until advanced types come into 
operation. 

Two of these latter may be the 


Nene-powcrcd, single-seat Gloster Ace 
fighter, and the 600-mph.-plus Hawker 
N. 7/46 Navy fighter, also with the 
Nene. The Hawker is interesting in 
that it has twin wing-root air ducts and 
two separate outlets for the single None 
jet. 

Production versions of Sara’s S. R/45 
single-scat flying boat fighter will mount 
twin Metrovick Beryl axial-flow turbines 
each giving 3,850 lb. thrust, and four- 
cannon armament. These boats, first of 
their kind in the world, will be attached 
to the Royal Air Force, and represent a 
new class visualized in 1944 and in- 
tended for the Far East war. 

Blackburn’s turboprop Y.A. 5 is an 
extension of the Ccntauriis-pow'crcd 
Firccrcst strike single-seater, and uses a 
similar gull wing. The Y.A. 5, due for 
completion next December, is one of a 
series of jets on the boards or being 
built for the Navy— some of very ad- 
vanced design. 

An interesting variation on the 590- 
mpli. Supermarine Attacker fighter will 
be the Swift research airplane with 
sweptback wings and tail. 

With its present wing layout, the 
Attacker cannot make full use of the 
Nene’s power and will not serve with 
the Royal Air Force in its present form. 
► Super-Speed Research-Near-sonic and 
supersonic research with piloted aircraft 
has been abandoned for the time being 
owing to a tragic fatality, and a program 
of tests with remotely controlled aircraft 
such as the Vickers missile is under 


way, though without any great initial 
success. Present British ideas on super- 
sonic configurations favour the all-wing 
layout, according to the Ministry of 
Supply’s chief scientist, Sir Ben Lock- 

► Engine Picture— The jet engine po- 
sition is likewise shrouded in secrecy 
just now. Present most powerful pro- 
duction engine is the Rolls-Royce Nene, 
which will take immediate care of the 
5,000-5,500 lb. thrust class. From there 
upwards to 8,000 lb. thrust, several new 
turbines, axial and centrifugal, already 
running under test will take over, with 
still bigger engines in the design and 
development stage. 

Policy here seems to have been to get 
a quick start with the Whittle-type 
centrifugal flow engine for immediate 
purposes, and to develop slowly and 
carefully the axial flow type in big sizes 
and powers to back up this initial lead. 

Any survey of new British jets made 
within the strict limits of Air Ministry 
and Navy security tends to give a mis- 
leading picture compared with the latest 
American announcements. However, 
one basic trend may be observed, and 
that is that in the main, British air 
authorities arc making do for the time 
being with present equipment, while in 
the background energetic research is 
proceeding in new and basic spheres. 
First indications of this policy may be 
seen in 1948, but perhaps not until 
1950 will the new air services begin to 
take coherent shape. -Roy Cross 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Cathode Ray Oscillograph 

Of interest to aviation radio person- 
nel is Model 505 oscillograph, using 
new 5 UP-1 tube with 5-in. screen, 
made by Hickok Electrical Instrument 
Co., 10619 Dupont Ave„ Cleveland 8, 
Ohio. Staled to cut radio trouble-shoot- 
ing time, device is recommended for 
servicemen for generating FM signal, 
aligning 11' and RF transformers, and 
discriminator circuits. Operator can 
also visually analyze each section of re- 
ceiver, check for gain, and trace signal 



through receiver. Included is wide and 
narrow band FM oscillator; wide band, 
high gain vertical amplifier, to 1 me.; 
modulation circuit, permits FM oscilla- 
tor to be modulated internally or from 
outside source (makes FM oscillator 
into miniature FM transmitter); self- 
contained mixer circuit, permitting FM 
output with any good signal generator; 
demodulator, allows any modulated RF 
signal to be viewed; Signal tracer jack. 

E ermits any signal being viewed to be 
card by phones; and sinusoidal sweep 
with phasing control. 

New Rubber Developed 

Seen as having range of aircraft ap- 
plications, latest type American rubber, 
Ilycar P.A., developed by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
can be compounded and vulcanized in 
wide range of soft to hard compositions. 
Identified as polyacrylic ester, elastom- 
eric material resembles natural, pale 
crepe rubber. Available in dry and latex 
forms, material in unvuleanized state is 
expected to find many applications as 
adhesive and as coating or impregnant 
for fabrics. Vulcanized products are 


stated to have shown outstanding per- 
formance as heat-resistant coatings on 
fabrics, heat and oil-resistant gaskets, 
hose, and oil seals. Other uses are seen 
as insulation coating on motor coils, 
and as a heat and oil resistant jacket 
for wire. Tests under electric iron at 
400° F. for 8 hr. are claimed to have 
showed no apparent loss in properties, 
whereas older type rubber compounds 
were completely deteriorated in much 
shorter time. After 720 hr. at 300° F., 
material show's 35% change in elonga- 
tion in comparison with 75% in 7 hr. 
for good rubber compounds. Ozone re- 
sistance is stated as even more striking, 
600 hr. exposure showing less effect 
than 6 sec. exposure on rubber. 

Light Metal Washer 

Aluminum spring lock washer, known 
as Diamond G, for light metal assem- 
blies, is announced by George K. Gar- 
rett Co., 1421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Stated to have advantages of light 
weight, corrosion resistance, and 
strength and tension of bronze or stain- 
less unit, device is available in all stand- 
ard and special sizes. 

Makes Milling Easier 

For production activities, new Palm- 
gren No. 82 indexing and cross slide 
table with graduated rotary top is 
offered by Chicago Tool & Engineering 
Co., 8383 South Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 17, 111. Table top can be rotated 
manually or locked in position. Table 
is 8 in. in dia. and T slots are provided 
for mounting parts and fixtures. Cross 
travel by feed screws is calibrated in 
thousandths. Adjustable gibs are pro- 
vided for wear take-up. Maximum travel 
of 4 in., plus 360-dcg. rotation of 8-in. 
table top, gives tool adaptable to many 
operations. Base has four bolt and key 
slots for rigid mounting to table of mill- 
ing machine, drill press, shaper, or sur- 
face grinder. 



Dry-Chemical Extinguisher 

Stated to perform effectively under 
all climatic conditions and in winds and 
drafts, 10-lb. fire extinguisher made by 
All-Out Mfg. Corp., 10 Park Ave., 
New York City, ejects dry chemical 
under pressure, in a flat powder stream 
that separates flame from burning ma- 
terial, forming dense, fire-smothering 
cloud over fire area, up to 18-ft. dis- 
tance. It's stated that insulating ba;ri,:r 
is created between operator and flame 
providing protection from radiant heat. 
Other features claimed: No toxic gi scs, 
nonconductor of electricity, nonabia- 
sive, removable with brush, and easy 
recharging. 
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The light, high-strength “'sandwich” materials 
in the forefront of today’s aircraft development 
promise new highs in structural strength and stiff- 
ness per unit of weight. That means less alumi- 
num to do a given job. 

Is it good business for Alcoa to make a major 
contribution to such a development? We think 
so, and here’s why: 

Since the days of Kitty Hawk, Alcoa has 
had a part in virtually 

plant development where 
light metals were involved. 



Alcoa's engineering, and research, and testing 
facilities have been applied to assisting with those 
developments, with a very important end in 
mind — to aid aviation’s progress. Some, like the 
development of the all-metal airplane, have re- 
sulted in substantial aluminum tonnage. Others 
have resulted in no appreciable tonnage at all, 
but in belter aircraft. 

It is this spirit of working together that is 
stenciling the Alcoa name on the wide, thin sheets 
needed for the latest in “sandwiches”. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2182 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Penna. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALUMINUM 
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beam bracketing 

Pioneer 41 PB-10 Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Control 


Airline operation takes a significant step forward 
with the use of the PB-10 Automatic Pilot with 
Flight Path Control. Unerring automatic range 
flight all the way, with automatic landing 
approach at destination, makes an actuality of 
every airline’s fondest dream. Using established 
C.A.A. instrument landing system beams, the 
Control flics the airplane on smooth, sure flight 


over the Vlil' range, or down tne guue pa 
accurate approach right to the runway. The 
PB-lO’s action is gentle, but precise— as Flight 
Path Control compensates for drift to keep the 
plane in the exact center of the beam. Investigate 
the Pioneer PB-10 Automatic Pilot with Flight 
Path Control— it holds the answers to many of 


E,clipse-Pioneer 

* nreeeoto. New jersey • 
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Industry Challenges VA Threat 
To GI Flight Training Future 

Congressional hearings focus on opposition to Veterans 
Administration handling of personal flying program; 
NASAO scores red tape. 


GI School Hearing 

Members of the House Sub- 
Committee on Education, Train- 
ing and Rehabilitation (Veterans' 
Affairs Committee) have sched- 
uled hearings on the GI flight 
training program beginning at 10 
a.m. Friday, Feb. 20 in room 356, 
Old House Office Bldg., Washing- 
ton, at which numerous members 
of the industry are expected to 
testify. Results of industry action 
here may determine the fate of 
GI flight training. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Threats against continuance of the 
GI flight school program and other 
avocational training under the GI Bill 
of Rights are arousing strong opposition 
from all sections of the fixed base oper- 
ator industry. There are also some indi- 
cations of Congressional support for full 
continuance of flight training. 

At hearings before the House Veter- 
ans Affairs Sub-committee on Educa- 
tion, Training and Rehabilitation, 
supervisory personnel of the Veterans’ 
Administration has been subjected to 
strong attacks, both by Congressmen 
and by witnesses testifying against 
methods of administrating the cost an- 
alysis formula which VA is requiring of 
all private and proprietary schools. 

► Wcichcl Blast— "VA has been operat- 
ing the flight training program as a 
racket," Rep. Alvin Weichel (R., Ohio) 
told the sub-committee at a recent hear- 
ing. “I have been getting complaints 
about it for the last three years. 

"Congress did not intend for the law 
to be administered like this. These 
underlings have set themselves up like 
little tin gods. A GI college student 
can take such an elective as music but 
if he wants to take a flight elective he 
is penalized,” Weichel continued. 

Albert Bachman of Bowling Green 
University board of trustees, who testi- 
fied following Weichel, said that 
his school had given aviation training 
to over 1100 students during World 
War II and had been offering aviation 
courses since 1937. Currently 327 stu- 
dents are taking aviation training. There 
arc only 15 or 20 who are wealthy 
enough to take it if the college ruling 
made by VA remains in force. 

► Grav’s Decision— Disclosure that Gen. 
Carl Gray, new Veterans’ Administra- 
tor, has upheld H. V. Stirling, assistant 
administrator, in his ruling against 
flight training as a GI elective in col- 
lege courses, was made to Aviation 
Week last week. (For details of ruling 
see AviATtON Week, Nov. 17, 1947.) 

Gen. Gray stated his position in a 
letter to the House Veterans Commit- 


tee which said "I would not be justi- 
fied in modifying the order.” 

Prospects for Congressional action to 
modify inequities of administration of 
the present GI program depended 
largely on amount of demand for such 
action. Rep. Homer A. Ramey (R., 
Ohio), chairman of the sub-committee, 
indicated at the hearing thi.t he thought 
Gen. Gray “had already cleared up” the 
college order, but this was apparently 
misinformation in view of the Gray 
letter on file with the committee. 

► Congressional Support— Rep. Georgia 
Lusk (D., N. M.), another member of 
the sub-committee, said she favored GI 
flight training and believed there should 


be a place for it in the educational sys- 
tem of this country. Another sub-com- 
mittee member. Rep. Don Wheeler 
(D., Ga.), told the committee he had 
received "several bushels of mail and 
telegrams” wanting to know why he 
was torpedoing the GI flight program. 
"I’m not trying to torpedo it,” he pro- 
tested. "Thus far I haven’t even opened 
my mouth on the subject.” 

In addition to mounting pressure on 
members of Congress from their home 
district aviation people for relief from 
present GI inequities. National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials is urg- 
ing action on GI flight training. 

► NASAO Stand— NASAO President 
Clarence Cornish, Indiana State Aero- 
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nautics Director, and NASAO Legisla- 
tive Chairman Robert Dewey, Illinois 
Aeronautics Director, last week laid a 14 
point NASAO proposal for aiding civil 
aviation before the Congressional board. 
A major point in the proposal con- 
cerned flight training for veterans. 

Cornish pointed out that administra- 
tive decisions since the original act have 
made it virtually impossible for oper- 
ators to develop specific flight training 
for veterans along with other flight 
courses for cash customers. 

► Changes Asked-NASAO asked for a 
change in existing legislation to pro- 
vide a new law for GI flight training, 
similar to Public Law 377 for on-farm 
institutional training. This would take 
flight training out from under the gen- 
eral Public Law 346 under which it is 
now administered. NASAO pressed for 
recognition of state supervision of flight 
training by aviation agencies, with ad- 
visory panels of aviation people from 
each state. 


Current menace to continuance of 
GI flight training stems from President 
Truman’s budget message which sug- 
gested elimination of much avocational 
training from veterans’ education pro- 
grams. An interpretation of his general 
remarks from the White House in- 
cluded flight training among the sub- 
jects recommended for elimination. 

► Local Support— Local organizations 
representing various segments of fixed 
base operation and aviation training 
have been active in following the pro- 
gram since the budget message. State 
groups and regional meetings of opera- 
tors point out the role the federally- 
financed program plays in keeping their 
. operations from closing down. National 
representatives of the operators and 
flight schools, including National Avia- 
tion Trades Association, United Pilots 
& Mechanics Association, and Aero- 
nautical Training Society, have been 
following closely progress of the hear- 
ings in Congress. 


NASAO Hits At 
Finletter Report 

Asking that the Congressional Air 
Policy Board take a more positive stand 
to assist other phases of Civil Aviation 
than the airlines, representatives of the 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials last week criticized the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission report 
tor its neglect of private flying, flight in- 
struction, and other aviation phases. 

NASAO officials, headed by Clarence 
Cornish, president, presented a 14 point 
program before the Congressional Board 
for promotion and development of "all" 
civil aviation, not “just the airlines." 
The NASAO recommendations: 

• Immediate creation of a state-local 
advisory panel for the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

• Creation of a permanent National 
Air Policy Council with representatives 
from Congress, federal agencies and 
states, to coordinate all civil aviation 
policy, and work first on a nationally 
coordinated safety program. 

• Provide for state participation in de- 
termining domestic routes for air car- 
riers, to insure local routes’ serving areas 
properly. (Proposal suggested that 
states submit route plans, which should 
be accepted as correct, unless proved 
otherwise by evidence.) 

• Amend Federal airport act to dele- 
gate CAA powers to the states, for ac- 
complishment of specific projects within 
those states. (Prompt review of the ex- 
isting airport act to attain greater econ- 
omy and increase workability of act was 

• Establish nationally coordinated avia- 
tion safety program,’ for non-scheduled 
aviation as well as airlines. 

• Empower states to enforce CAR, in- 
cluding granting states the right to sus- 
pend or revoke airmen certificates. 

• Grant Federal recognition of states’ re- 
sponsibility for investigating non-sched- 
uled and personal plane accidents not 
involving structural failure, fire in the 
air, or midair collision. 

• Keep CAA educational advisory serv- 
ice for aviation on an advisory basis. 

• Continue veterans’ flight training pro- 
gram under a modified plan. (See lead 
store Sales & Service section). 

• Certificate-qualify manufacturers of 
personal aircraft, instead of requiring 
certification of individual planes. 

• Arrange for long-term financing of 
privately operated airports open to pub- 
lic and for operating facilities at all air- 
ports open to the public. (Recom- 
mendation points out difficulties now 
encountered by owners of airports in 
getting funds for needed improvements. 
Suggested were small business loans on 
long-term basis by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. or other agency, with 
loans adequately secured.) 
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Plan Airfreight 
Terminal Near D. C. 

Plans for construction of a major air 
port for airfreight and non-scheduled 
operations in the Washington, D. C., 
area in Charles County, Maryland, near 
Waldorf, have been announced by 
Potomac Airport Co., headed by Scott 
P. Appleby and J. Scott Appleby of 
Washington. 

Initial construction stage calls for 
two 6,000 ft. hard surfaced runways at 
right angles. With warehouse and lay- 
over facilities designed for minimum 
tieups on hangar aprons, warehouses 
will be designed with motor truck 
docks to conform to standards of Amer- 
ican trucking industry. Cold storage and 
bonded layover will be provided. 

Airport is located for possible use as a 
feeder airline base, serving neighboring 
towns. Later stage of construction is 
planned to include passenger facilities 
and complete storage and maintenance 
service for personal and executive 

I ilanes. Maintenance and service for 
arger four-engine and twin-engine 
transport types also will be provided. 
Clive Livesey will head the maintenance 
and service operation. 

Parking and garages for maintenance 
and service to automobiles and trucks 
also arc projected. Other plans for ulti- 
mate development of the airport will 
include hotel and recreational build- 
ings, for people using the field, and a 
sales area with buildings displaying ac- 
cessories and airplanes. 

Gets Second Helicopter 

The Oregon Journal, at Portland, has 
announced purchase of a second Bell 
helicopter to replace the one which 
crashed Dec. 21 during a pleasure 
flight, causing the death of C. S. Jack- 
son, associate publisher, and another 
Portland businessman. The new ma- 
chine, scheduled for delivery about 
Mar. 1, will be similar to the Model 
47-B helicopter which crashed. Original 
Journal helicopter made 397 flights in 
10 months, mostly for aerial news pho- 
tography and news coverage missions. 
Pilot-reporter Joe Stein, who flew the 
first helicopter together with Jackson, 
will continue as pilot of the second air- 
craft. 


Toledo Firm Announced 

Aiken Aircraft Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
incorporated for 250 shares of no par 
common stock, expects to be named 
distributor for Luscombe planes in 12 
counties in northwest Ohio and south- 
ern Michigan. John E. Aiken, presi- 
dent, is also president and manager of 
Franklin Airport, Toledo. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


NORTHWEST SHOW-Minnesota Aviation Trades Association is spon- 
soring the 1948 Northwest Aviation Exposition at Minneapolis Auditorium, Apr. 
17-24, expected to be attended by approximately 60,000 persons. Exhibits will 
include personal and executive planes, helicopter, roadable and amphibian planes, 
and aircraft accessories, navigational aids, radios and airport equipment. E. H. 
Croft, Rochester, president; B. G. Vandre, St. Cloud, vice president; G. B. Van 
Dusen, Minneapolis, secretary; J. S. Irons, Minneapolis, treasurer; and Frank B. 
Cliff, executive director of MATA, are in charge of the show. Cliff has been 
named show manager. 

SIDE-BY-SIDE— First Piper two-place side-by-side plane since the prewar 
Coupe is scheduled for announcement soon. Developed from the PA-1 1 tandem 
trainer, the new “Vagabond" two-placer is aimed at the farm market. It will have 
a large baggage compartment, minimum instruments and simplified control. 
Piper is shooting at a price near $2000. It may be the lowest priced plane on the 
market. Meanwhile reports indicate that four-place version of the well-known 
Piper Supercruiser is still a long way from entering the market. The three-place 
Cruiser will be the biggest Piper for some time to come. The new two-placer, the 
PA-11 tandem trainer, and the Cruiser can be expected to make up the Piper 1948 
line until further notice. Piper at Lock Haven is back in production working 
on an export order of 300 planes, trainers and Cruisers for Argentina including 
20 planes on floats. 

SKYTEL NEAR SPOKANE-Spokane Valley Sky Ranch, Inc., has announced 
plans for construction of a Skytel for tourists flyers at Greenacres airport near Spo- 
kane with expenditure of $50,000. Plans call for six ranch-style living units to be 
ready by June followed by six others. A restaurant, an eight-plane hangar, and a 
car rental service for visiting pilots will be other features. 

LUSCOMBE DELIVERIES— From standpoint of civil lightplanes sold in the 
two-place class, Luscombe Airplane Corp. points out that their planes ranked 
second in numbers to Cessna for this year. Luscombe also led in two-placer pro- 
duction and sales for the last three months of the year. Aeronca was placed ahead 
of Luscombe in a recent report on two-place production which gave Aeronca credit 
for its 516 L-16 two-placers in addition to its 1218 civil planes for a total of 1726 
planes. A revised box score on the 1947 civil two-placer competition reads: 
Cessna, 2321; Luscombe, 1401; Piper, 1306; Aeronca, 1218. Additional produc- 
tion of Piper three-placers brought that company up to leadership in total planes 
produced with 3564 planes, as against 2662 by Stinson, the second place producer, 
and top dollar volume manufacturer for the year. 

INTER CITY REOPENS-Inter City Aviation, Inc., at Logan International 
Airport, Boston, recently re-opened its hangar for transient flyers with auto rental 
service. Other facilities provided include cleaning interior of planes, windshield 
and windows, without charge, and minor repairs, gasoline and oil service are made 
available at all times. 

“IN-AGAIN” HARRINGTON-After two years of aviation inactivity, J. R. 
(Bud) Harrington, former Mansfield, Ohio, municipal airport operator, is back in 
business with an operation at Hangar 9, Cleveland Municipal Airport. Harring- 
ton’s new operation is concentrating on aircraft rentals, flight training and shop 
work, and does not represent any aircraft manufacturer. His equipment includes 
eight new smaller rental aircraft, including Four Aeronca Champions and a Chief, 
a 1948 Stinson Flying Station Wagon, a new Navion, a new Seabee, and for 
advanced flight training and charter flying a twin engine Cessna and a Douglas 
DC-3. Harrington operated for 15 years at Mansfield, before selling out his interest 
two years ago. After observing the intervening "shakedown period” he believes that 
the industry is now more clearly defined than it has been since war’s end. 

MIDAIR TREATMENT-A midair operation performed bv a Vancouver, 
B. C„ physician in an effort to save a victim of a logging accident, caused the 
patient to rally for a time, but he died next day in a Vancouver hospital. Dr. 
W. R. S. Groves, the physician, was aided by Denny Denroche, the pilot, who 
used one hand to operate controls of the Republic Seabee amphibian, used as the 
ambulance plane, and with the other hand held a blood plasma bottle. Denroche 
nosed the plane up to 3,000 ft- in an effort to escape turbulence, after Dr. Groves 
observed that the patient, George Martin, had lapsed into a coma during the 
flight. Martin suffered a leg fracture and serious internal injuries in the accident, 
about 200 miles north of Vancouver, and the ambulance plane was dispatched 
after a radio call for help. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Investment Trusts Slow to Shift 
In Aviation Securities Holdings 

Analysis shows little change in position after 1946 liqui- 
dations; steadiness interpreted as possible evidence of 
faith in the future of the securities. 


Investment trust which retained 
their interests in aviation shares at the 
end of 1946 did not disturb their po- 
sitions during 1947, analysis of year-end 
portfolios discloses. 

This action may be construed either 
as manifestation of some hope for the 
future or as an indication that paper 
losses were so great it was considered 
unwise to liquidate such holdings. 

► Aviation Investments Only— National 
Aviation Corp. remains the only major 
trust with activities concentrated ex- 
clusively in the industry. A good many 
years ago, this trust attempted to di- 
versify its investments among the securi- 
ties on the broad industrial list, with 
aviation occupying a far less prominent 
position than it does at present. How- 
ever, this course evidently was con- 
sidered undesirable and during the past 
few years the trust has confined its in- 
vestments to the aviation group. 

Net assets of National Aviation aggre- 
gated $6,876,253 as of Dec. 31, 1947. 
This contrasts with a peak of $13,307,- 
198 as of the 1945 year end and with 
$8,040,237 a year later. The subse- 
quent decline is nothing more than a 
reflection of the fall of market values in 
aviation securities. 

It is significant that the company's 
investment portfolio reveals a marked 
shift to aircraft shares during the year, 
rising from 21.0 to 33.4 percent. Airline 
shares increased only 1 percent to repre- 
sent a total of 40.2 percent of total 
assets at the 1947 year end. These ad- 
justments were made at the expense of 
cash balances which were reduced from 
39.8 to 26.4 percent. 

As of Dec. 31, 1947. the trust owned 
the following shares: 

Aircrafts 

22.500 Bell 

10.800 Boeing 

6.500 Douglas 

5.000 Grumman 

10.000 Lockheed 

13.500 North American 

8.000 Thompson Products 

9.000 United 

3,200 United, preferred 


Airlines 

10,000 Air Express Int. Agency 

1.000 Air Express Int. Agency, 
Warrants 

13,200 American, preferred 

8.000 Braniff 

5.000 Chicago & South. 

2.500 Chicago & South. V.T.C. 

10.000 Delta 

40.000 Eastern 

9.500 National 

18,600 Northwest, preferred 
$350,000 PCA Debentures 

5,000 United 

5.100 United, preferred 

► New Acquisitions— Among the air- 
crafts, all of the North American and 
United represent new acquisitions dur- 
ing the year. Substantial increases were 
made in the holdings of Bell, Boeing, 
Douglas, Grumman and Lockheed air- 
craft companies. 

In the airline group the entire hold- 
ings of Air Express International, North- 
west and United preferred were ac- 
quired during last year. Partly to offset 
these purchases. Northwest and United 
common stocks were sold. Important 
additions also were made in American 
preferred. Braniff. Delta and National 
Airlines stock. 

In the aircraft investments. Bell. 
Boeine. Grumman. Thompson Products 
and United Aircraft currently are sell- 
ing in excess of cost. For the most 
part, purchases in these shares made 
earlier in 1947 are responsible for this 
showing. In the airline group, onlv 
Eastern and Braniff Airlines show a net 
profit. 

► Aircraft Holdings Reduced— Air In- 
vestors. Inc., which formerly devoted 
its investments exclusively to aviation 
shares, continued its trend toward fur- 
ther diversification in the broad indus- 
trial lists. As of the 1947 year end, total 
aviation shares represented less than 20 
percent of all securities owned. During 
last rear, holdings in United Air Lines 
and Northrop were completely liqui- 
dated. Material reductions were made 
in the remaining investments of Ameri- 
can Airlines, American Overseas Air- 


lines, Eastern Air Lines, Northwest 
Airlines preferred. Pan American Air- 
ways and TWA. 

At the end of 1947, the more im- 
portant holdings of Air Investors con- 
sisted of 5500 Eastern Air Lines, 5800 
American Airlines and 1200 Northwest 
preferred. 

It appears that as a result of this in- 
dustrial diversification Air Investors 
showed but a nominal loss in total as- 
sets due to market declines during last 
year. Net assets as of the 1947 year 
end amounted to $1,278,470 showing a 
decline of about 7 percent from the 
previous year. (National Aviation de- 
clined about 12 percent in asset values 
during last year.) 

► Continues to Specialize-Another 
trust continuing to specialize in avia- 
tion securities is Aviation Group Shares 
of Institutional Shares, Ltd. This port- 
folio consisted of holdings in 18 issues 
having a total cost of $863,472 with a 
market value of only $584,987. Only 
investments in Boeing, Eastern and 
Grumman show a profit over average 
costs. Among the more important hold- 
ings as of the 1947 year end were: 4600 
Eastern, 8400 American. 2700 United 
Aircraft, 1200 Douglas. 2600 Boeing 
and 3600 Lockheed. 

The Lehman Corp., general invest- 
ment trust, did not disturb its aviation 
investments during the second half of 
1947. Its total holdings in this group 
represent a total cost of $1,635,642 
with an indicated market value for these 
securities of only $1,171,094 as of the 
1947 year end. 

Lehman Corp. continues to hold 36,- 
000 American, 18.750 American Over- 
seas, 10,000 Eastern. 6500 Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, 5000 Sperry and 29,000 
United Air Lines. 

► Other Trusts— Other trusts which 
showed important aviation investments 
included National Investors which as of 
Dec. 31. 1947, reported holdings of 

50.000 shares of American, 24,500 
shares of Eastern and 6,000 shares of 
United Air Lines. 

Investors Management, as of the 
same date, showed holdings of 4000 
Grumman and 3000 shares of United 
Aircraft. 

Fundamental Investors owns 10,000 
shares of Grumman and 16,000 shares 
of United Aircraft for its sole invest- 
ments in the industry. 

Capital Administration reported hold- 
ine 10.000 American, 2100 Eastern and 
500 United Air Lines. 

A review of all trust holdings in the 
aviation group show Grumman and 
United Aircraft as the favorites in the 
aircraft manufacturing section with 
Eastern and American Airlines as the 
contenders for leadership in the trans- 
port category. 

-Selig AltschnI 
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London Letter: 


Deficit and Equipment Problems 
Harass BOAC as 1948 Begins 

Nineteen idle Tudors await BOAC decision; carrier 
ponders move to buy 40 DC-4Ms from Canadair for 
probable use on Empire routes. 


LONDON-Sir Miles Thomas, 50, 
who only recently ended a long associa- 
tion with the Nuffield Organization 
(Morris, Wolesley, and Riley motor 
cars) as its vice-chairman and active 
managing director, has joined British 
Overseas Airways Corp. as its deputy- 
chairman. 

With BOAC, Sir Miles will be free 
to indulge his long-felt interest in the 
overseas development of industry within 
the British Commonwealth. He will 
be specially responsible for advice on 
problems of organization and opera- 
tion on BOAC's Empire routes. 

Sir Miles’ new appointment, which 
takes effect Apr. 1, will not interfere 
with his duties as a director of Britain's 
recently-established Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation nor as industrial- 
development consultant to the govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia. 


Sir Miles joins BOAC at a time 
when, to paraphrase Gilbert & Sullivan, 
"a director’s life is not a happy one." 
The corporation's recently released 
first financial report, covering the year 
ended last Mar. 31, showed a deficit 
of £8,076,844 ($32 million). Sir Harold 
Hartley, who inherited this situation 
when he became BOAC’s chairman 
July 1, and Whitney Straight, who be- 
came managing director at the same 
time, found ready enough explanations 
for this deficit. Among those they cited: 

• Too many types of aircraft, expensive 

• Delay in delivery of the Tudors (19 
of which are now standing on the A. V. 
Roc airfield near Manchester, still un- 
approved by BOAC) and the changes 
in plans which had therefore to be 
made, with financial repercussions. 

• Maintenance at scattered and impro- 
vised bases. 

• Deficiencies in route-organization. 

• Necessary development work carried 
out by BOAC. 

• Services required in the national in- 


BOAC-BSAA Merger? 

LONDON-Despite the strong 
conflict in personalities that 
would result, a merger of BOAC 
with BSAA (British South Ameri- 
can Airways) is regarded as pos- 
sible in the near future. More 
likely it would be important as 
the first step toward cutting over- 
head rather than as a step toward 
amalgamation of all three British 
lines. Sir Miles Thomas is under 
official consideration for chair- 
man of the merged corporations, 
whether two or three, to give 
them topnotch business manage- 
ment. Air Vice Marshall D. C. T. 
“Don” Bennett from BSAA is 
being spoken of for chief execu- 
tive officer. 


terest which overruled normal commer- 
cial considerations. 

Sir Harold concluded that as long 
as the present types of aircraft contin- 
ued to be operated, even with a high 
load factor, revenues would barely cover 
direct operating costs, with no contri- 
bution to overhead. “Increased services,” 
he commented, “would consequently 
mean merely an increased deficit." 

One move toward more suitable air- 
craft is still under consideration. This 
would enable the corporation to take 
full advantage of the high-payload- 
factor in the DC-4M design with less 
dollar-expcnditure than would be re- 
quired for the purchase of American- 
built Skymasters or Connies. Tire move 
calls for BOAC to acquire from Cana- 
dair as many as 40 DC-4Ms powered 
by Rolls-Royce Merlins. The cost of 
these, around £162,000 ($648,000) 
each, is only a little more than half 
that of a Constellation, and one-sixth 
of this figure represents the cost of the 


engines, which (being British-made) 
would not require precious dollars. 
Moreover, during the plane’s life most 
of its service-cost would be for engine 
spares and replacements, so that nearly 
half of its total cost could be met from 
sterling, and its dollar cost could easily 
be met from its dollar-eamings. 

Canadair, according to reports re- 
ceived here, could swing into high-gear 
if it received such an order in the near 
future, and could begin deliveries of 
the 40-passenger improved version by 
July. Crews could be trained in the 
meantime by arrangement with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, which has already 
proved the serviceability of this design 
on its own trans-Atlantic operations. 

BOAC, with its five Connies and ex- 
pecting soon to receive the first of the 
six Stratocruisers which are on order, 
wouldn’t need the DC-4M for its North 
Atlantic run, but would probably use 
it on the Empire routes, instead. 

But at the moment, BOAC hasn’t 
decided whether it is worth making the 
effort-and it would require a big effort 
—to carry such a proposal all the way 
through "the several government depart- 
ments, including the stubbomest or all, 
the Treasury. 

After some delay on its report on the 
Tudor cause celebre, due to inter- 
departmental differences, the Courtney 
Committee recommended that an air- 
worthiness certificate be reissued and 
service between London and Montreal 
be started with Tudor Is, the resulting 
deficit to be made good to the operators. 
The Ministry of Supply, carrying the 
ball for all-British aircraft on British air- 
lines, upholds the view that Tudor Is 
should go into immediate service on the 
North Atlantic route (for which they 
were ordered initially as an “interim” 
type”), despite the clear expectation that 
the 1 2-scater aircraft would lose BOAC 
at least £1,400,000 a year in dailv serv- 
ice between New York and London. 
(It was on this ground that BOAC re- 
jected the Tudors several months ago.) 
The Ministry of Civil Aviation, on the 
other hand, confronted with BOAC's 
deficit (above) and British European 
Airways’ £2,500.000 deficit, is hesitant 
to enforce a decision that would com- 
mit British airlines to even greater de- 
ficits. 

Meanwhile, BOAC runs on-losing 
what the Fleet Street statisticians com- 
pute is £63 per passenger— with its 
hands still tied on the choice of aircraft 
for present operations, and several still- 
to-be-proven future tvpes (the giant 
Brabazon, the DH Comet, and the 
Saunders-Roe S. B. 45 flying boat) com- 
mitted to it for future use. 

This, then, is the plight into which 
the confident automobile manufacturer 

—Frederick R. Brewster 
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1949 - 

Can Be a Good Year Too 


You can expect good business to run on 
well through 1948. 

But old-time competition is close upon 
us. 

And 1949 will be a critical year for all of 
us - making lower taxation imperative 
NOW. 

These are the main conclusions drawn from a na- 
tion-wide survey of industry’s plans for new plants 
and equipment which McGraw-Hill has just com- 
pleted. Here are the major findings: 

1. Capital expenditures in 1948 may be a little 
lower — but at the most only 8% lower — than 
in 1947. 

2. In 1949 capital expenditures may decline. 1949 
plans are still fluid. However, those which have 
been projected now show a fa l li n g off. (Wash- 
ington planners, please note: Current official 
attempts to discourage capital expansion may 
turn out to be superfluous — or downright 
dangerous.) 

3. Industry's initial postwar rebuilding will be 
85% complete at the end of 1948. When this first 
wave of deferred maintenance and expansion 
is finished, American industry will have more 
than half again the capacity it had in 1939. This 
does not mean the end of needed capital expen- 
ditures. Business will need to invest much more. 
(President Truman sets an investment goal im- 
mediately ahead of $50 billion.) But it does 
mean that tough competition is returning fast. 


• IF YOU WANT full details of the McGraw-Hill sur- 

this editorial, write to the Economics Department , 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


These are solid facts, based on plans which are firm- 
ly made by a broad cross-section of American indus- 
try and which the McGraw-Hill survey revealed. 

The greatest contribution of this survey is the 
information it supplies on business plans for the pur- 
chase of new plants and equipment. What business 
planned to do about such expenditures was by far the 
biggest unknown element in the 1948 outlook. For, if 
business planned to slash its outlays for plants and 
equipment this year, that fact alone could bring a 
sharp downturn in business. 

In making this survey, McGraw-Hill researchers 
all over the nation personally interviewed top execu- 
tives of companies selected to make up a scientific 
cross-section of industry. Each executive was asked 
to give, not his opinion about general business trends, 
but factual details about his company’s plans for 
1948. By adding together the plans of the companies 
interviewed, McGraw-Hill has secured, for the first 
time, a reliable picture of what business plans to do 
in the months ahead. 

Here are plans for 1948 and 1949, as revealed by 
the survey: 

1. Industry still needs more than a year 
to finish its initial postwar maintenance 
and rehabilitation program. 

Among manufacturing industries, top executives 
report that 64% of their program for the immediate 
postwar period is now complete. According to present 
plans, 85% will be installed by the end of this year 
even though some manufacturing industries still 
have a long way to go. For instance, oil companies 
will complete only three-quarters of their presently 
planned expansion program by the end of 1948. 

2. Business may spend less on new plants 
and equipment this year than the record 
$16.1 billion spent last year. But the decline ‘ 
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probably will be negligible and certainly 
will not be great enough to bring on a busi- 
ness recession. 

At the time McGraw-Hill interviewed top execu- 
tives, some companies had not yet approved their 
1948 capital budgets. Under the extreme assumption 
that those particular companies will make no capital 
expenditures in 1948, industry’s 1948 bill for new 
plants and equipment will run to $14.9 billion, or 8% 
below last year’s record figure. Under the more real- 
istic assumption that those companies will cut their 
capital investment only as much as the companies 
which had already drawn up their plans for 1948, in- 
dustry’s 1948 capital budget will run to almost $15.8 
billion, a decline of only $300 million from 1947. 

Thus the over-all conclusion of the McGraw-Hill 
survey is that capital expenditures by business will 
be only slightly lower this year than last. 

3. Business executives will not slash their 
1948 capital budgets unless they are con- 
vinced that a real slump is in the offing — 
and they are not convinced now. 

Almost two-thirds of all manufacturing companies 
say they would not cut capital budgets sharply even 
if business activity declined 20%. What is more, even 
a 15-20% boost in wage rates would have little effect 
on projected capital budgets. If wages go up, 57% of 
manufacturing companies would not change then- 
capital budgets, 26% would increase them, and 17% 
would cut them. 

4. Most executives look for an increase in 
their company’s sales this year. 

More than half of all manufacturing companies are 
planning on a sales increase over last year of 10% or 
more. A third of them say sales will be about the same 
as in 1947. And fewer than 10% look for lower sales. 

5. Manufacturing companies will finance 
much of their purchases of new plants and 
equipment in 1948 from funds set aside out 
of past or current earnings. 

Utilities and railroads, on the other hand, must go 
to the securities markets or commercial banks to 
finance most capital expenditures. 

Although manufacturing companies say they can 


finance this year’s capital expenditures in large part 
from current profits and past savings, all evidence 
indicates that, to do so, they will use up most of the 
funds they earmarked during the war for this pur- 
pose. So in 1949, industry must go to the capital mar- 
kets or to the commercial banks if it is to continue 
to spend for capital purposes. If the securities markets 
continue to lie in the doldrums, os they will under 
present tax laws, only companies with triple A credit 
ratings will be able to raise funds that way. 

6. Purchases of new plants and equipment 
may fall off in 1949. 

The McGraw-Hill survey collected all available 
evidence on plans for 1949 capital budgets. Fewer 
than 40% of all manufacturing companies now have 
definite plans for 1949. Of those that have plans, 45% 
intend to spend less than in 1948, 30% plan to spend 
the same amount, and a quarter expect to spend more. 
These preliminary decisions would seem to indicate 
that capital investment may fall off in 1949. 

7. Industry’s production capacity in 1949 
will be far above prewar. 

Manufacturing capacity will be more than 50% 
greater than in 1939 once the present wave of postwar 
building is complete. Almost a third of all manufac- 
turing companies report that their capacity will be 
double or more than double the prewar figure. Thus, 
1949 may see a huge increase in production of many 
things that now are hard to buy. 

The last two points in this summary mean that 
1949 will be a critical year. We must forestall a sud- 
den drying up of capital expenditures in that year. 
We must be able also to absorb a great outpouring of 
production both of capital and consumer goods. 

What will happen to business in 1949, therefore, 
will depend on how successful we are this year in 
dealing with such momentous problems as taxation, 
foreign aid and prices. But 1949 can be a good year 

The next editorial in this series will discuss the 
pivotal problem of taxes. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

Modified DC-6 Being Tested; 
Airlines Eye Service Resumption 

Cost of changes to 145-plane fleet, including craft not 
yet delivered, estimated three to four million dollars; 
Douglas to bear major expense. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


With the first modified plane now 
flying in California, three major airlines 
have set up target dates for partial res- 
toration of DC-6 service. 

American Airlines, United Air Lines 
and Pan American Airways plan to have 
a considerable number of DC-6s back in 
operation by Apr. 15. As a result of 
exhaustive tests in progress during the 
past ten days, Douglas Aircraft Co. ex- 

ects CAA approval of the first modi- 

ed DC-6 this week. 

► Cost Estimated— Improvements and 
changes incorporated in the test DC-6 
at Douglas’ Santa Monica plant are 
being made on some 90 other DC-6s 
previously delivered to the airlines. Cost 
of modifying the total fleet of 145 
DC-6s— including those not delivered to 
the carriers before the grounding last 
November-is estimated between three 
and four million dollars, the major por- 
tion of which will be borne by Douglas. 

American Airlines is aiming at the 
first week in March for restoration to 
service of several planes, which probably 
will be in the "B" category of the DC-6 
modification program— certificated for 
use with cabin heat but no pressuriza- 

► Other Target Dates-United Air Lines 
will try to have three DC-6s ready for 
Califoma-Hawaii service by Apr. 15, 
cither as ”C” modified transports— cer- 
tificated for both heat and pressurc-or 
“B” class planes. 

Pan American has Apr. 6-7 as its 
delivery target for two “C” category 
planes, to be followed at an undeter- 
mined date by three more. All five will 
be assigned to’ Panagra for South Ameri- 

► Re-Estimation Made-The target 
dates now given represent a re-estimate 
of modification time requirements and 
were set up recently, after Douglas in- 
formed the carriers that previous time 
tables would be delayed four weeks. 

In the case of American, 50 planes 
are involved in DC-6 modification. 
Thirty are being modified by American’s 
shops at Tulsa and 20 by Douglas in 


Santa Monica. United is modifying 20 
at San Francisco, with another 20 un- 
der modification by Douglas. 

► Speculation Seen— None of the major 
airlines has indicated intention to re- 
sume DC-6 service with “A” category 
modification-certificated for use with- 
out cabin heat or pressurization. 

In view of certification tests still in 
progress on some factory modification 
components, none of the airlines last 
week was able to declare more than a 
speculative hope that they "might” 
achieve flight resumption target dates. 

► Bearing Problem— Still uncertified was 
a small but critical new part, a newly- 
designed impeller shaft oil seal bearing 
on the cabin pressure supercharger. The 


old-design bearing had been responsible 
for numerous failures in which oil 
leaked and was drawn into the cabin 
heater system to become a fire hazard. 

In at least one instance, smoke from 
oil drawn into cabin heater lines filled 
the cabin of a DC-6 and gave passen- 
gers the false impression that the plane 
was on fire. Tests of the new bearing 
were reported progressing satisfactorily, 
and certification was expected momen- 

► Higher Cost Possible— Unforeseen 
problems in component production 
costs and manhour charges for modifi- 
cation may drive upward Douglas’ orig- 
inal estimate that the changes will cost 
the factory between three and four mil- 
lion dollars. However, there has been 
no confirmation of rumors that the cost 
to the factory might run to six million. 

Actually, final costs had not been 
evaluated by the first week in February. 
At that time Douglas was preparing, 
for negotiation with the airlines, new 
modification cost estimates that will 
consider rebates to carriers for modifica- 
tion labor assumed in airline shops. 

(Cost of the DC-6 grounding to the 
airlines-because of services lost— is being 
estimated at between $10,000,000 and 
$12,000,000.) 

► Loss Carryback Problem— Two new 
headaches recently have appeared in the 
DC-6 modification picture, and the solu- 
tion of neither is immediately apparent. 
One revolves around whether Douglas 
will be able to modify its direct loss 
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through application to last year's modi- 
fication loss tax carryback statement of 
the unforeseen additional charges that 
have developed since Jan. 1. 

The other grows out of a threat by 
Los Angeles County’s tax collector to 
assess for personal property tax collec- 
tion purposes all airline DC-6s now at 
Santa Monica, even though the air- 

E lanes for tax purposes nominally are 
ased at other cities or in other states. 
The airlines feel the threat to be un- 
just, and Douglas said it would aid them 
in conferences with the tax office. A 
decision must J>e reached before Mar. 
1, the date when all aircraft within the 
county are listed for personal property 
assessment. 

BOAC Pushing Deal 
For Canadair DC-4M2 

Possible order for 40 pressurized DC- 
4M2 aircraft from Canadair Ltd., Mont- 
real, hinges on debate in House of 
Commons, London, England, where 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
has pointed out that operation of con- 
verted Halifax bombers and A. V. Roe 
Company's Tudor aircraft is too costly 
and not satisfactory. The Air Ministry 
and BOAC do not agree on merits of 
the British-built aircraft. 

BOAC points out in its argument 
that the Tudor is uneconomical for 
trans-ocean business. It wants the DC-6, 
which the British government is not 
willing to purchase. BOAC states further 
that it considers the Canadair DC-4M2 
as good as the DC-6. The DC-4M2 can 
be purchased with Canadian dollars at 
about $625,000 each. Prestige of 
British commercial aircraft is believed 
partly the basis of the parliamentary de- 
bate. 

No actual orders have been placed as 
vet by BOAC with Canadair for the 
DC-4M2. The Montreal company, a 
wartime government corporation pur- 
chased by Electric Boat Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is licensed to build 
the Douglas DC-4 for export anywhere. 
Canadair has orders on hand for a total 
of 20 of the aircraft for Trans-Canada 
Airlines, about half of which have been 
delivered, and for about the same num- 
ber for the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
It employs about 8000 workers. 

Canadair hopes to get orders from 
BOAC so as to keep its plant in opera- 
tion. The DC-4M2 is a product of 
United States, Canadian and British en- 
gineering skill, since the original DC-4 
has been modified at Canadair to incor- 
porate some DC-6 features and is 
equipped with Rolls-Royce Merlin en- 
gines. It is the only large transport built 
outside Europe with any sterling cur- 
rency content, and this factor will weigh 
heavily in any decision to be made by 
the British government and BOAC. 


Overseas Lines Set 
For Air Parcel Post 

With rate schedules to some coun- 
tries already approved, the Post Office 
Department expects to inaugurate over- 
seas air parcel post service early next 
month. 

First service probably will be to Euro- 
pean points. Three U. S. flag carriers, 
American Overseas Airlines, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways and TWA, will handle 
initial shipments. 

► Cables Scnt-The Post Office Depart- 
ment recently cabled the postal admin- 
istrations of 32 countries asking their 
approval for immediate inauguration of 
air parcel post service from the United 
States. Indorsement of the service al- 
ready has come from Austria, Belgian 
Congo. Bermuda, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, England, Finland, Gold 
Coast. Ireland, Netherlands, Newfound- 
land. Norway, Switzerland, Tunisia and 
Turkey. 

Two countries, France and Palestine, 


Nearly 33,000 travelers 
polled in move to improve 
service in New York area. 

Improved service for travelers using 
LaGuardia Field and Newark Airport is 
anticipated by the airlines and the Port 
of New York Authority as the result of 
a recently-completed eight-day survey 
covering nearly 33.000 passengers. 

The study, which may be followed by 
similar surveys in other important U. S. 
air centers, spotlights the passengers’ 
reasons for traveling, their income 
bracket, occupation and age group. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the airline 
customer’s habits before boarding and 
after leaving his plane. 

► Income Groups— Answers to the in- 
come questionnaire showed more than 
39 percent of the airline users make less 
than $6,000 annually; more than 38 per- 
cent have salaries between $6,000 and 
$15,000; and over 22 percent earn in 
excess of $15,000. 

Passengers between 26 and 45 years 
of age constituted nearly 57 percent of 
these queried, while persons over 45 
made up nearly 27 percent. Travelers 
under 26 represented over 16 percent. 

► Occupations Listed-Professional peo- 
ple form the largest single grouo of air- 
line customers. Other large blocks of 
air travelers come from manufacturers, 
retail businessmen, utilities officials, 
government personnel, insurance repre- 
sentatives and wholesalers. 

The proportion of women passengers 
on scheduled airlines is increasing, the 
study indicated. Several months ago, a 


replied that they are not now prepared 
for air parcel post from the U. S. Na- 
tions ottered the service but which had 
not replied to the Post Office Depart- 
ment's cable by early last week were: 
Belgium, Germany, Syria, Pakistan, 
India, Portugal and the Azores, Union 
of South Africa, Senegal, Iceland, Swe- 
den, Spain, Italy, Greece and Algeria. 
► Service Ready-Second Assistant Post- 
master General Paul Aiken said that 
"just as soon as word is received from 
any nation that it .will accept air parcel 
post, we are ready to institute service.” 
Air parcel post, he declared, will be ac- 
cepted for mailing at any post office in 
the U. S. and in addition to air transpor- 
tation overseas will receive all available 
domestic air mail service. 

While the rates are on a complicated 
scale for each country, postage on a five- 
pound package sent to Great Britain 
from any point in the U. S. will be 
$8.79. A five-pound package sent to 
Switzerland will cost $9.50. The charges 
are based on a cost of 75 cents a ton 
mile domestically and overseas. 


poll of airline travelers showed 25 per- 
cent were women, but the New York 
survey showed 28 percent. 

► Fewer Emergency Trips-More than 
52 percent of the passengers were travel- 
ing on business, 26 percent for pleasure, 
and nearly 14 percent were combining 
the two. Flights because of emergency 
—a reason which in the early days of air 
travel ranked highest— were noted in less 
than 8 percent of the questionnaires. 

When given a list of possible im- 
provements in service, the largest num- 
ber of passengers (6,083) mentioned 
the need for an airport hotel; more than 
5,000 asked for an open parking lot at 
the airport; an equal number for garage 
parking; and nearly 3,000 indicated a 
desire for automobile rental facilities. 

► Baggage Study— About four-fifths of 
the passengers checked their baggage. 
Only one in eight had excess baggage, 
and more than 5,000 traveled without 
enough baggage to be checked. 

During the eight-day survey period, 
LaGuardia and Newark airports were 
handling a peak load of 2,603 passen- 
gers in the hour between 4 and 5 p.m. 
Heaviest outbound flow was 1,624 pas- 
sengers between 8 and 9 a.m., while the 
largest inbound flow was 1,524 travelers 
between 4 and 5 p.m. Lowest inbound 
period was between 1 and 3 a.m. and 
outbound between 3 and 6 a.m. 

Airport limousines transported more 
than 14,000 of the 33,000 passengers 
from the fields, private automobiles over 
9,000, taxicabs 6,680 and buses 1,253. 
Thirteen percent of the passengers re- 
ported they were taking their first flight. 


Airlines Study Passenger Habits 
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C. R. Smith Testifies 
In Cargo Rate Probe 

AA executive doubts present 

freight tariffs arc profitable 

A thorough investigation of airfreight 
rates offered by both certificated and un- 
certificated carriers got off to a fast 
start this month as C. R. Smith, chair- 
man of American Airlines' board of di- 
rectors, scored the "duplicating" serv- 
ices set up by independent cargo lines. 

Testifying at a CAB hearing. Smith 
said the uncertificated airfreighters wish 
to divide air transportation into seg- 
ments, serving only metropolitan cities 
and entirely disregarding the small com- 
munities. He stated that without the 
more remunerative operations to larger 
cities, the certificated carriers will be 
unable to take care of the needs of 
smaller points. 

► Denies Charges-Smith denied allega- 
tions that American has used mail sub- 
sidies to maintain low-cost airfreight 
service. He emphasized that CAB itself 
has stated that American's 45 cents a 
ton mail rate is a service rate, adding 
that the Post Office makes a profit on 
the transportation performed. 

The AA executive predicted that if 
his company is not permitted to carry 
freight the cost of mail and passenger 
sendee will increase, and higher fares 
and mail rates will be necessary in the 
future. Smith said the year-old oper- 
ations of American’s Contract Air Cargo 
Division were consolidated with its 
regularly-scheduled cargo service last 
spring because CACD was "highly un- 
profitable.” Uncertificated carriers had 
accused CACD of starting a rate ,var 
with tariffs of 1 1 cents a ton mile. 

► Present Rate Low-"I am not sure,” 
Smith declared, "that present freight 
rates are profitable either to the non- 
certificated carriers or to the certificated 
carriers.” He cited recent increases in 
gasoline costs alone which will add sev- 
eral million dollars annually to Ameri- 
can’s overall operating costs. 

Under persistent questioning from 
Slick Airways attorneys. Smith declared 
that his company did not keep a sepa- 
rate set of books for freight, mail and 
passenger operations. He said it is im- 
possible to allocate to each service the 
exact cost of providing it. The AA 
board chairman stated it now costs his 
company a little more than 45 cents a 
ton mile to carry mail, but he refused to 
state whether American plans to ask 
CAB for a higher rate. 

Smith disclosed that American hopes 
to double its all-cargo fleet in the next 
three months. The carrier plans to 
place five or six more DC-4s in cargo 



’COPTER OFFERED 

U. S. Coast Guard headquarters in Chicago 
has accepted United Air Lines' otfer to fur- 
nish the company's S-51 helicopter and 

other emergencies on Lake Michigan. Capt. 
Nathaniel Fulford, USCG, representing the 
commandant of the Ninth Coast Guard 
District, is shown thanking J. A. Herlihy, 
UAL’s rice president-operations. United 

application for helicopter mail service in 
the metropolitan Chicago area. 


operation along with three of four more 
DC-3s for service to smaller points. Less 
than half of the 60 cities on American's 
system are now served by the carrier's 
all-cargo flights. 

39 Irregular Lines 
Face CAB Penalty 

Thirty-nine uncertificated irregular 
(nonscheduled) airlines faced suspen- 
sion of their letters of registration last 
week for failure to file quarterly opera- 
tional reports with the Civil Aeronautics 

The board said none of the 39 carriers 
listed had filed operational reports which 
were due on Jan. 20 and which were to 
cover the period of the three preceding 
calendar months. Data in the reports 
were to include a listing of all flights, 
date of departures and arrivals, the 
origin, destination and intermediate 
points served. 

► All Use Large Plancs-All 39 non- 
scheduled operators were listed as using 
transport aircraft of approximately Lock- 
heed Electra size or larger. CAB said 
their failure to comply with the report 
requirement seriously impairs the 
Board’s ability to carry out its duties. 

Carriers cited: American Flyers, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Amphibian Air Trans- 
port, Long Beach, Calif.; Argonaut Air- 
ways, Miami; Arizona Airways, Phoenix; 


Aviation Corp. of Seattle, Seattle; 
Bames Aircraft, Lumberton, N. C.; Ben 
Bransom Charter Service, Dallas; M. D. 
Bryant, San Angelo, Tex.; Central Air 
Transport, Miami Beach, Fla. 

► Alaskan Companies Included— Coastal 
Air Co., Hialeah, Fla.; Commercial Air 
Cargo, Hartford, Mich.; Decatur Avia- 
tion Co., Decatur, 111.; Consolidated Air 
Transit, Teterboro, N. J.; Golden North 
Airways, Fairbanks, Alaska; Great Lakes 
Airlines, New York; Gulf & Western 
Airlines, Houston; Hardy Aviation, 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Hemisphere Air 
Transport, New York; Magnolia Airlines, 
New Orleans; Mercury Airlines, Fort 
Worth; Great Continent Air Service, 
Milwaukee; Modem Air Transport, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y.; Nation- 
wide Air Transport Service, Miami 
Springs, Fla. 

Northern Airlines, Seattle; Ocean Air 
Tradeways, Ronkonkoma, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Pearson-Alaska, Inc., Anchorage; 
Inter-American Airways, Miami Springs; 
Seattle Air Charter, Seattle; Skytrain 
Airways, New Orleans; Skyways Inter- 
national Trading & Transport Co., 
Miami; Sourdough Air Transport, Fair- 
banks, Alaska; Southern Air Transport, 
Miami; Totem Air Service, Seattle. 

Trans-Alaskan Airlines, Anchorage; 
Trans-Atlantic Airways, Newv, York; 
Trans-Luxury Airlines, New '"York; 
Transair, Inc., New York; Winged 
Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia; and Latin- 
Amcrican Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia. 

British Investigate 
Loss of Tudor IV 

The British government has launched 
an investigation into the accident in- 
volving a British South American Air- 
ways Tudor IV which was lost at sea. 

file Ministry of Civil Aviation also 
announced that the four-engine craft 
were being withdrawn from service tem- 
porarily. Members of the British House 
of Commons questioned whether BSAA 
had placed its Tudor IVs in scheduled 
passenger service with sufficient prelimi- 
nary proving flights. 

► Airline View-BSAA, which has been 
operating 32-passenger Tudor IVs on 
its Bermuda route since last October, 
said it saw no reason why permission 
should not be given to resume opera- 
tions with the aircraft. Prime Minister 
Attlee announced that two Tudors 
had been ordered for use on special mis- 
sions by cabinet ministers. 

The British government last month 
decided the future of the slightly-dif- 
ferent 24-passenger Tudor I transport, 
which was under considerable criticism 
from airline officials (Avution Week, 
Feb. 2). If final tests are successful, 
the Tudor I will be put in service on 
British Overseas Airways’ routes. 
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SHORTLINES 


► Alaska Airlines— New contract opera- 
tions include transportation of dis- 
placed persons from London, England, 
to Johannesburg, South Africa, with 
two DC-4s and flying dependents of 
Army personnel from Seattle to Alaska. 
. . . Carrier plans to move its Seattle 
area base from Boeing Field to Paine 
Field on Mar. 1. 

► American— Has completed arrange- 
ments for standing credit of $7,500,000 
with three banks in Pittsburgh, New 
York and Los Angeles. No part of the 
credit is being used currently, but it 
will provide potential resources against 
unforeseeable contingencies. 

► California Eastern Airways— Re- 

portedly plans additional financing. 
Stockholders last week were to vote on a 
proposal to increase authorized capitali- 
zation from two to three million shares 
and to change the par value from $1 to 
10 cents a share. 

► Capital (PCA)— Hopes to inaugurate 
its new Birmingham, Ala.-New Orleans 
link by Mar. 15. 

► Eastern— Plans to open service to 
Bowling Green, Ky., on AM 10 about 
Mar. 1. 

► Empire— Reports it will place DC-3s 
equipped with Hughes terrain clearance 
indicators in service on its Washington- 
Idaho-Oregon feeder routes this month. 

► KLM— Increased passenger and freight 
traffic on its West Indies division 50 
percent in 1947 compared with 1946. 

► Northeast— Has received CAB authori- 
zation to suspend service at Montpelier- 
Barre, Vt., until May 15. 

► Northwest— This month began flying 
dependents of Army personnel to the 
Orient, carrying 15 of the dependents 
on each of its thrice-weekly trips. The 
Army will pay regular fares. . . . Nearly 
250 radio operators, members of the 
American Communications Association 
(CIO), have balloted by mail on a 
Strike. The union is asking $285 monthly 
for ground men and $600 for flight 
personnel against present rates of $255 
and $450 respectively. . . . CAB has 
denied petitions of Eastern, PCA and 
United for reconsideration of its Sept. 
30, 1947. decision granting NWA a 
Detroit-Washington route. 

► Trans-Texas— Plans to extend its 
feeder service to Laredo, Mission-Mc- 
Allen-Edinburg, Harlingen and Browns- 
ville, Tex., around Mar. 1. 

► TWA— Has asked the U. S. Court of 
Appeals to review CAB’s order of last 
December rejecting the carrier’s claim 
for $11,157,000 in retroactive mail pay. 
... A company Constellation carrying 


33 passengers has made a record non- 
stop flight from Los Angeles to New 
York in 6 hr. 39 min., averaging 379 
mph. 

Inadequate Fuel Reserve 
Cause of Slick Accident 

The pilot's failure to compute his 
fuel consumption properly and to pro- 
vide for a safe gas reserve probably 
caused the crash of a Slick Airways 
C-46 cargoplane at Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal, Burbank, Calif., last Sept. 17, 
according to a CAB accident report. 


plane received major damage when it 
landed with dry tanks after both en- 
gines had quit due to fuel exhaustion. 
The flight had encountered headwinds 
of unexpected velocity. 

CAB said that had the pilot com- 
puted his fuel consumption based on 
time of flight and Slick’s fuel consump- 
tion data, he would have landed at Las 
Vegas, Nev., in accordance with direc- 
tions received from the company. The 
pilot stated his fuel quantity gauges 
did not indicate insufficient gasoline, 
adding that he suspected a fuel leak 
when his left engine stopped. Nobody 
was injured in the accident, but the 
plane received major damage. 



Taking the Distance 
Out of Your Steel Problems 





RYERSON STEEL 
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# SEARCHLIGHT SECTION ® 



This fine engine, newly overhauled, 
warranteed, test-run, prepared for 
long-time storage and packaged 
for shipment, is available 
at $1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles, to 
operators all over the world. 

IV e are proud to present it — 

IV e would feel equally privileged 
to fortvard additional 
information and discuss with you 
any procurement you may now 
be planning. 


this is the Steward-Davis 
ft- 7 83 0-92 Conversion 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES to Steward Daria 
13501 S. Western, Gardena, Calif. 

CABLE: STEDAV, Los Angelos Phono 
PLymouth 5-5144 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

Minimum four years experience on Stress Analysis, 
Aerodynamics, or Design. 

McDonnell aircraft corporation 


P. O. BOX 516 


ST. LOUIS (3) MISSOURI 


GUARANTEED BRAND NEW EQUIPMENT 

In Original Manufacturers' Cartons 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

40-37 172nd Street Flushing, L. I„ N. Y. 



NAVION 

and tixod loop, dynamic 


GREAT CENTRAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Your inquiry will have special value . 


BOOKS 


AIRPORTS 

CAN PAY THEIR. WAY 

Charles A. Zweng’s new 

booh, AIRPORT OPERA- 
TION & MANAGEMENT, 

able ideas for increasing 

lical, detailed guide for 
both the airport operator 
and the student of airport 
problems. 

312 pp. Ulus. 34.50 
Other Recent ZWENG BOOKS 
PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN : 

ZWENG AVIATION IHCTION- 
tSjOHrr"^ JtNGINEKKS ' MAN? 
S? cVvti^ ’air 'reoola? 

PAN AMERICAN 
NAVIGATION SERVICE 


SCHOOLS 
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Bcndir Aviation Corp. (Eclipse-Pioneer Div.). 26 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATIONAL 


EQUIPMENT 


DARNELL 

CaJterA Lr Wheeld 



• Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels . . . 


0 DARNELL CORP. LTD 

LONG BEACH 4. CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST . NEW YORK 13, N Y 
36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6. ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 


You CAN Be On Time 
or 

The Boss Is Aboard 

, There has been no more daring announcement by any 
airline recently than Northwest’s proposal to rebate 5 per- 
cent of the fare when a passenger reaches his destination 
over a half hour late. 

There are certain delays, such as stacking over a terminal 
in instrument conditions, which no airline can avoid unless 
it prefers not to operate at all. And we can foresee a host 
of perplexing problems that NWA is asking for. 

The significance of President Croil Hunter's bold move, 
however, is that here is one industry' top executive so deter- 
mined to wipe out delays that he is willing to forfeit hard- 
earned cash when he cannot deliver. 

It has been our contention for many months that air- 
line executives have been so concerned with "bigger" 
problems that they have failed to understand or realize now 
the cash customer down the line gets kicked around. 

From several years' observation, it appears to us that too 
few executive brains are permitted to leave headquarters 
offices and mix with the passengers. There is no one 
of executive rank, nor even a deputy executive, who is 
constantly on hand at the gates of every major airline 
terminal to guard the airline's reputation for passenger 
service. There is no one on the premises who dares to 
make exceptions or concessions to meet the peculiar and 
perhaps unprecedented set of conditions of the moment. 

So passengers are herded like animals outside by a limou- 
sine, in a bitter winter blast, to claim baggage on a cart 
that should have been left under shelter. Or a thoughtless 


airline employe leaves a door open so a 20 mile an hour 
wind off the field can chill 30 or 40 passengers who stand 
1 5 or 20 minutes waiting for a plane when they shouldn’t 
have to be made to stand at all, as cheap as rough benches 
would be to install in those La Guardia sheds, for example. 
Tickets are collected slowly at the breezy door instead of 
on the plane. (The same collectors probably will go through 
the cabin doing a recount again anyhow.) 

This theory of Croil Hunter’s, that the top man him- 
self can do the trick of improving service if he can properly 
inspire his passenger service employes, was proved the other 
morning on another airline. A personal reference is neces- 
sary. In the last six or eight months of frequent flying, we 
have been on only this flight that was noteworthy for its 
promptness in meeting a scheduled departure. 

We were talking business with friends at Washington 
National Airport near the upper gate in the lobby. The 
lobby gateman was absent. Three minutes before the 
scheduled departure time, a uniformed airline attendant 
dashed up the stairs, and with a trace of exhaustion and 
terror in his voice asked, "Are you booked on Flight Sixty- 
Nine?” We were, but had not heard any final call. “You 
should be downstairs on that plane right now, sir,” he cried. 
At the foot of the stairs the ticket man ripped out his 
coupon with unusual dispatch. Another employe stood 
I olding the plane door, and closed it after us with a bang. 
The stair-ramp was hustled away as rapidly as they say a 
feeder airline always does it. The man with the fire ex- 
tinguisher stood outside rigidly at attention. Begorra, the 
left propeller began turning slowly at the exact moment 
the reservations lady two days earlier had said it would. 
As we were quietly congratulating this line on its new rail- 
road timing we glanced ahead and a great light dawned. 
In the left front seat idly glancing out the window at the 
whole operation was one C. R. Smith. 

It made us wonder why the ground crews of every pas- 
senger flight can’t act as though the Big Boss was aboard 
every ship. As a matter of fact it is-thc American public. 

Apparently airlines can do it when they want to. Croil 
Hunter seems to want to. 


‘Unnecessarily Worried’ 

Considering the rumpus from the Pentagon on the sub- 
ject, this comment from the leading British aviation weekly, 
The Aeroplane, in its Jan. 23 issue, is worth reprinting here: 

SUPERSONIC WITHOUT SWEEP 
In their account of the recent report that the Bell XS-1 had ex- 


ilic fact that the aircraft was revealed to the public as having a 

Regular readers will remember that the first released details of 
the Miles M.52 supersonic project revealed that it had a straight 
wing. Time can rest assured that while most people, seemingly, 
have been preoccupied with swcpt-back wings for supersonic aircraft, 
other plan forms have not been ignored in this country or elsc- 


Let’s Get This Straight 

Several comments recently from critics of this editorial 
page have disclosed a rather surprising (to us) ignorance 
of the difference between an industry magazine and a 
newspaper, relative to circulation. 

A letter from a technical school executive decides we 
arc outspoken occasionally "to stimulate" circulation. On 
a plane the other day one of our editors sat beside a regional 
CAA official who was reading this magazine. The official 
conceded he liked everything about us but the editorial 
page: "Their editorials have to attack CAA every once 
in a while to increase circulation.” 

This is as good a time as any to sav: 

1— We call our shots as we see them. Those who feel 
.abused are given space on our letters page, 

2— We have no sacred cows; support no vested interests. 

3— No editorial is written, no news story is written, in an 
effort to boost circulation. Since July our circulation total 


has been hundreds to several thousand higher than our 
guarantee to advertisers, and every additional subscription 
over that guarantee is, from a hard-boiled economic stand- 
point, a loss. For months not a single subscription solicitor 
was instructed to seek new readers for this magazine. A 
very few magazines can profit from subscriptions alone; 
Aviation Week is not one of them. 

4-Therefore, in recent months we have not been able 
to accept by any means all of the new subscription orders 
mailed us. New orders accepted are carefully screened. We 
are not interested in fans, coupon-clippers, and comic-book 
enthusiasts. Our advertisers are not interested in addressing 
such groups, neither are we. Unlike a newspaper, which is 
always eager to jump circulation a few thousand, a respon- 
sible business magazine prefers a quality readership to 
quantity. We are no exception. 

As far as this magazine is concerned, our aim is to inform 
and interpret, not to boom circulation. That goes for the 
editorials, too. —ROBERT H. WOOD 
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• The complete line of snap-action switches offers 3,900 
varieties of shapes, sizes, weights, actuators and electrical 
characteristics so necessary to meet varied requirements. 
The "Know-How” gained by making this extensive line 
has resulted in outstanding dependability and long-life 
operation. The completeness of the line has made the line 
desirable to meet requirements of design engineers. 

Exact repeatability of operating point is an outstanding 
feature which is a result of carefully controlled manufac- 
turing methods. You can depend upon a MICRO precision 
switch to operate at the same point each time throughout 
the life of the switch. This perfection is the result of wide 
engineering experience. 

Call on the "Know-How” of "MICRO” engineers. 




is no larger than your thumb. 


but is dependable in 


choose your switch requirements from 
the complete "MICRO” line 


Varied shapes— sizes— actuators 
and capacities 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO t, 308 W. Woihington Si., NEW YORK 17, 101 Pork Avernw, CIEVE. 


ES REPRESENTATIVES: P 





k- - 

4 tons 

suspended in tnidoiri 

H ERE is the Navy’s new transport Helicopter — the Piasecki 
HRP-1. Suspended in midair, its giant rotors can support 
four tons of gross weight — can carry nine or ten men to safety 
in an emergency. 

Both of the main rotor transmissions produced by Foote 
Bros, incorporate “A-Q” (aircraft quality) Gears. 

These revolutionary gears achieve a new peak in performance 
due to the extreme precision — the extraordinary techniques 
developed in heat treatment— the control of every step in pro- 
duction, from the billet to the finished gear. They offer manu- 
facturers of any type of equipment maximum strength with 
minimum weight — the advantages of compactness and low 
noise level. They permit operation at extremely high speeds. 
.... Foote Bros. “A-Q” Gears may offer your engineers a 
solution to the problems they face. 

.... Foote Bros, high-quality Commercial Gears are 
backed by complete facilities and nearly a century of gear 
manufacturing experience. 

.... Foote Bros. Actuators and Power Units provide a new 
approach to power control on aircraft or on machinery 
where designers face unique problems in control. 

.... Foote Bros. Speed Reducers offer a wide range of 
sizes and ratios, in both worm and helical, to meet any 
reduction requirements. 

Regardless of what you require in power transmission, call on 
Foote Bros. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVN, 4545 S. Western Ave, Chicago 9, 111. 



This planetary transmission produced at Foote 
Bros, for the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
transmits power from the Pratt & Whitney 
engine to drive the two giant rotors. The 
characteristics of high speed, compactness, 
high efficiency and low noise level are assured 
by the “A-Q” (aircraft quality) Gears which 
turn the rotor shaft. Two of these units are 
required for each Helicopter. 

* * * 



Three engineering bulletins are available to 
assist your engineers. They are: ( 1 ) " What- 
ever Your Needs in Quality Gears”; ( 2 ) 
" Aircraft Quality Gears” and (3) ”Foote 
Bros. Power Units.” If you have not received 
copies, write for them. 


